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(COPD is Chronic Obstructive punched ‘Digeasey 

APPROVED USES 

BREO ELLIPTA is approved for adults with chronic obstructive pulmonary disease (COPD), including chronic 
bronchitis, emphysema, or both. BREO ELLIPTA is a prescription medicine that is used long term as 1 inhalation 
1 time each day to improve symptoms of COPD for better breathing and to reduce the number of flare-ups 

(the worsening of your COPD symptoms for several days). BREO is not for use to treat sudden symptoms of 
COPD and won't replace a rescue inhaler. BREO is not for the treatment of asthma. 


IMPORTANT SAFETY INFORMATION 


* BREO ELLIPTA is only approved for use in COPD. BREO is NOT * BREO can cause serious side effects, including: 
approved for use in asthma. ~ pneumonia. People with COPD have a higher chance of getting 
* People with asthma who take long-acting beta-adrenergic pneumonia. BREO may increase the chance of getting pneumonia. 
agonist (LABA) medicines, such as vilanterol (one of the Call your healthcare provider if you notice any of the following 
medicines in BREO), have an increased risk of death from symptoms: 
asthma problems. It is not known if LABA medicines increase + increase in mucus (sputum) production 
the risk of death in people with COPD. + change in mucus color 
¢ Call your healthcare provider if breathing problems worsen over * fever 
time while using BREO. * chills 
* Get emergency medical care if your breathing problems worsen + increased cough 
quickly, or if you use your rescue inhaler but it does not relieve your - increased breathing problems 
breathing problems. ~ thrush (fungal infection) in mouth and/or throat. You may 
* Do not use BREO to treat sudden symptoms of COPD. Always have develop a yeast infection (Candida albicans) in your mouth or 
a rescue inhaler with you to treat sudden symptoms. throat. Rinse your mouth with water without swallowing after use 
* BREO is not for the treatment of asthma. It is not known if BREO to help prevent thrush in your mouth and throat. 
is safe and effective in people with asthma. - serious allergic reactions. Call your healthcare provider or get 
* Do not use BREO if you have severe allergy to milk proteins or any emergency medical care if you get any of the following symptoms 
of the ingredients in BREO. Ask your healthcare provider if you of a serious allergic reaction: 
are not sure, * rash 
* Do not use BREO more often than prescribed. + hives 
* Do not take BREO with other medicines that contain a LABA + swelling of the face, mouth, and tongue 
for any reason. Tell your healthcare provider about all the + breathing problems 


medicines you take and about all of your health conditions. 


BREO ELLIPTA can help improve your breathing. 


* Once-daily BREO helps increase airflow from the lungs 
for a full 24 hours. Your results may vary. 


¢ In patients with a history of COPD flare-ups, BREO helps 
reduce the risk of future flare-ups. This is when symptoms are 
worse for several days and require steroids (oral or injectable), 
antibiotics, and/or a hospital stay. BREO is not for use to treat 
sudden symptoms of COPD and won't replace a rescue inhaler. 


Talk to your doctor about BREO, and visit 
myBREO.com or call 1-800-600-BREO (2736) 
to get your first full prescription free. 





BREO‘ELLIPTA’ 


(fluticasone furoate 100 mcg and wn | 
vilanterol 25 mcg inhalation powder) = 


_-___—" 
(serious side effects, cont’) (serious side effects, contd) 

- sudden breathing problems immediately after inhaling your medicine - bone thinning or weakness (osteoporosis) 
~ effects on heart - eye problems including glaucoma and cataracts. 

+ increased blood pressure You should have regular eye exams while using BREO. 

+ a fast and/or irregular heartbeat ¢ Common side effects of BREO include: 

« chest pain - runny nose and sore throat 
- effects on nervous system - upper respiratory tract infection 

+ tremor ~ headache 

* nervousness ~ thrush in mouth and/or throat. Rinse your mouth without 
~ reduced adrenal function. This can happen when you stop taking swallowing after use to help prevent this 


an oral corticosteroid (such as prednisone) and start taking a 
medicine containing an inhaled corticosteroid (such as BREO). 
Symptoms include: feeling tired; lack of energy; weakness; nausea 
and vomiting; low blood pressure. 


You are encouraged to report negative side effects 
of prescription drugs to the FDA. 
Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch, or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 


~ changes in laboratory blood values (sugar, potassium) *Restrictions apply. See myBREO.com for eligibility rules. 

- weakened immune system and increased chance of getting 
infections (immunosuppression). You should avoid exposure to Please see Brief Summary of Prescribing Information for 
chickenpox and measles, and, if exposed, consult your healthcare BREO ELLIPTA on adjacent pages. 


provider without delay. Worsening of existing tuberculosis, fungal, 
bacterial, viral, or parasitic infections, or herpes infection of the eye 
(ocular herpes simplex) may occur. 


If you don’t have prescrip 


E ‘ and can't afford your medicines 
f You, visit or cal 


(1-866-475-3678) 





BREO'etupr 
(fluticasone furoate 100 meg and 
vilanterol 25 mcg inhalation powder) BRIEF SUMMARY 


Read the Medication Guide that comes with 
BREO ELLIPTA (BREE-oh-ee-L/P-ta) before you 
start using it and each time you get a refill. 
There may be new information. This summary 
does not take the place of talking to your 
healthcare provider about your medical 
condition or treatment. 


What is the most important information 

| should know about BREO ELLIPTA? 
BREO ELLIPTA is only approved for use in 
chronic obstructive pulmonary disease 
(COPD). BREO ELLIPTA is NOT approved for 
use in asthma. 


BREO ELLIPTA can cause serious side 

effects, including: 

¢ People with asthma who take long-acting 
beta,-adrenergic agonist medicines, 
such as vilanterol (one of the medicines 
in BREO ELLIPTA), have an increased risk 
of death from asthma problems. It is not 
known whether fluticasone furoate, the other 
medicine in BREO ELLIPTA, reduces the risk 
of death from asthma problems seen with 
LABA medicines. 

¢ tis not known if LABA medicines, such 
as vilanterol (one of the medicines in 
BREO ELLIPTA), increase the risk of death 
in people with COPD. 

¢ Call your healthcare provider if breathing 
problems worsen over time while using 
BREO ELLIPTA. You may need different 
treatment. 

© Get emergency medical care if: 
your breathing problems worsen quickly 
© you use your rescue inhaler, but it does not 

relieve your breathing problems. 


What is BREO ELLIPTA? 


BREO ELLIPTA combines an_ inhaled 

corticosteroid (ICS) medicine, fluticasone 

furoate, and a LABA medicine, vilanterol. 

¢ ICS medicines, such as fluticasone furoate 
(one of the medicines in BREO ELLIPTA), help 
to decrease inflammation in the lungs. 
Inflammation in the lungs can lead to 
breathing problems. 

¢ LABA medicines, such as vilanterol (one of 
the medicines in BREO ELLIPTA), help the 
muscles around the airways in your lungs 
stay relaxed to prevent symptoms such as 
wheezing, cough, chest tightness, and 
shortness of breath. These symptoms can | 
happen when the muscles around the 
airways tighten. This makes it hard to 
breathe. 


BREO ELLIPTA is used for COPD. COPD is a | 
chronic lung disease that includes chronic 
bronchitis, emphysema, or both. BREO | 
ELLIPTA is a prescription medicine that is | 
used long term as 1 inhalation 1 time each day 
to improve symptoms of COPD for better 
breathing and to reduce the number of flare- | 
ups (the worsening of your COPD symptoms | 
for several days). 


: 


¢ BREO ELLIPTA is not for use to treat 
sudden symptoms of COPD. Always have 
a rescue inhaler (an inhaled, short-acting 
bronchodilator) with you to treat sudden 
symptoms. If you do not have a rescue 
inhaler, contact your healthcare provider to 
have one prescribed for you. 

© BREO ELLIPTA is not for the treatment of 
asthma. It is not known if BREO ELLIPTA 
is safe and effective in people with 
asthma. 

¢ BREO ELLIPTA should not be used in children. 
It is not Known if BREO ELLIPTA is safe and 
effective in children. 


Who should not use BREO ELLIPTA? 


Do not use BREO ELLIPTA if you: 

e have a severe allergy to milk proteins. Ask 
your healthcare provider if you are not sure. 

© are allergic to fluticasone furoate, vilanterol, 
or any of the ingredients in BREO ELLIPTA. 
See “What are the ingredients in BREO 
ELLIPTA?” below for a complete list of 
ingredients. 


What should | tell my healthcare 
before using BREO A? seed 
Tell your healthcare provider about all of 
your health conditions, including if you: 
have heart problems 
¢ have high blood pressure 
have seizures 
have thyroid problems 
have diabetes 
¢ have liver problems 
¢ have weak bones (osteoporosis) 
¢ have an immune system problem 
¢ have eye problems such as glaucoma or 
cataracts 
© are allergic to any of the ingredients in BREO 
ELLIPTA, any other medicines, or food 
products. See “What are the ingredients 
in BREO ELLIPTA?” below for a complete list 
of ingredients. 
¢ have any type of viral, bacterial, or fungal 
infection 
© are exposed to chickenpox or measles or 
have been around anyone who has 
chickenpox or measles 
¢ have any other medical conditions 
© are pregnant or planning to become pregnant. 


It is not known if BREO ELLIPTA may harm | 


your unborn baby. 


e are breastfeeding. It is not known if the | 


medicines in BREO ELLIPTA pass into your 
milk and if they can harm your baby. 


_ Tell your healthcare provider about all the — 
medicines you take, including prescription 


and non-prescription medicines, vitamins, and 
herbal supplements. BREO ELLIPTA and 
certain other medicines may interact with each 
other. This may cause serious side effects. 


Especially, tell your healthcare provider if you | 


take antifungal or anti-HIV medicines. 

Know the medicines you take. Keep a list of 
them to show your healthcare provider and 
pharmacist when you get a new medicine. 


How should | use BREO ELLIPTA? 

Read the step-by-step instructions for 

using BREO ELLIPTA in the Medication Guide. 

¢ Do not use BREO ELLIPTA unless your 
healthcare provider has taught you how 
to use the inhaler and you understand 
how to use it correctly. 

e Use BREO ELLIPTA exactly as prescribed. 
Do not use BREO ELLIPTA more often than 
prescribed. 

e Use 1 inhalation of BREO ELLIPTA 1 time 
each day. Use BREO ELLIPTA at the same 
time each day. 

© lf you miss a dose of BREO ELLIPTA, take it 
as soon as you remember. Do not take more 
than 1 inhalation per day. Take your next 
dose at your usual time. Do not take 2 doses 
at one time. 

e lf you take too much BREO ELLIPTA, call your 
healthcare provider and get medical help 
right away if you have any unusual symptoms, 
such as worsening shortness of breath, chest 
pain, increased heart rate, or shakiness. 

¢ Do not use other medicines that contain 
a LABA for any reason. Ask your healthcare 
provider or pharmacist if any of your other 
medicines are LABA medicines. 

¢ Do not stop using BREO ELLIPTA unless 
told to do so by your healthcare provider 
because your symptoms might get worse. 
Your healthcare provider will change your 
medicines as needed. 

¢ BREO ELLIPTA does not relieve sudden 

ptoms. Always have a rescue inhaler with 
you to treat sudden symptoms. If you do not 
have a rescue inhaler, call your healthcare 
provider to have one prescribed for you. 

© Call your healthcare provider or get medical 
care right away if: 
© your breathing problems get worse 
© you need to use your rescue inhaler more 

often than usual 
© your rescue inhaler does not work as well 
to relieve your symptoms 
© you need to use 4 or more inhalations of 
your rescue inhaler in 24 hours for 2 or 
more days in a row 
© you use 1 whole canister of your rescue 
inhaler in 8 weeks 
What are the 
BREO ELLIPTA? 

_ BREO ELLIPTA can cause serious side 

effects, including: 

See “Whatis the most information 
| should know about BREO ELLIPTA?” 

© pneumonia. People with COPD have a 
higher chance of getting pneumonia. BREO 
ELLIPTA may increase the chance of getting 
pneumonia. Call your healthcare provider if 
you notice any of the following symptoms: 
¢ increase in mucus (sputum) production 
¢ change in mucus color 
° fever 
© chills 
e increased cough 
e increased breathing problems 


side effects with 


(Continued on the next page) 


BREO'ErttptTa 
erol 25 meg inhalation powder BRIEF SUMMARY (cont'd) 
(Serious side effects, cont'd) 
¢ thrush (fungal ata in mouth and throat. You may develop 
a yeast infection (Cai haere IS) in your mouth or throat. Rinse 
your mouth with water without swallowing after using BREO 
ELLIPTA to help prevent thri eWin our mouth and throat 
serious allergic reactions. Call ws ir healthcare provider or get 


emergency medical care if you get any of the following symptoms 
of ase rious allergic reaction: 





¢ rash ¢ swelling of the face, mouth, and tonque 
¢ hives e breathing problems 
¢ sudden breathing problems immediately after inhaling your 


medicine 
effects on heart 


e increased blood pressure 
e a fast and/or irrequiar heartbeat 
e chest pain 
effects on nervous system 
e tremor © nervousness 
reduced adrenal function (adrenal insufficiency). Adrenal 
ifficiency is a condition in which the adrenal glands do not make 
2nough steroid hormones, This can happen when you stop taking 
oration ic ape eroid medicines (such as prednisone) and st . taking 
a medicine containing an inhaled corticosteroid (such as BREO 
LIPTA) Whe ven your body is under stress from fever, tr Ud aes 
as a ( Car accident), infection, surgery, or worse COPD symptoms, 
adrenal insufficiency can get worse and may cause death 
Symptoms of adrenal insufficiency include: 
¢ feeling tired (fatigue) | nausea and vomiting 
e lack of energy e low blood pressure 
© weakness 
¢ changes in laboratory blood values (sugar, potassium) 
* weakened immune system and increased chance of getting 
infections (immunosuppression) 
¢ bone thinning or weakness (osteoporosis) 
* eye problems including glaucoma and cataracts. You should 
have regular eye exams while using BREO ELLIPTA. 
Common side effects of BREO ELLIPTA include: 
¢ runny nose and sore throat 
© upper respiratory tract infection 
© headache 
¢ thrush in the mouth and/or throat. Rinse your mouth without 
swallowing after use to help prevent this 
Tell your healthcare provider about any side effect that bothers you 
or that does not go away. 
These are not all the side effects with BREO ELLIPTA. Ask your 
healthcare provider or pharmacist for more information 
Call your doctor for medical advice about side effects. You may report 
side effects to FDA at 1-800-FDA-1088 


What are the ingredients in BREO ELLIPTA? 


Active ingredients: fluticasone furoate, vilantero! 

Inactive ingredients: lactose monohydrate (contains milk proteins) 
magnesium stearate 

Ask your healthcare provider or pharmacist for additional information 
about BREO ELLIPTA. You can also contact the company that makes 
BREO ELLIPTA bee bbs at 1- enn 825-5249 or at www.myBREO.com, 
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On the Front Lines 


DURING THE WEEK THAT COR- 
' respondent Krista Mahr and pho- 
tographer Lynsey Addario were in 
_ Afghanistan talking with voters 
in advance of the elections, there 
were three major attacks by Taliban 
fighters in Kabul—two on election-commission 
offices and one ona house used by foreign aid 
workers. “The capital felt drastically different to 
me than it has on my previous visits,” says Mahr. 
“I was advised against doing things that are very 
normal parts of my job—being outside, pulling 
out my notebook in a market, setting up an inter- 
view a few days ahead of time.” Addario has been 
traveling to Afghanistan since 2000, when it was 
still under Taliban rule. “At the time, the Taliban 
had banned photography of any living being, so 
Isnuck around with my cameras in a bag, visited 
people in their homes in Kabul and the provinces 
and claimed I was photographing the destruction 
left by over two decades of war in the country.” 
There were almost no foreigners in the country 
then, electricity was rare, television was banned, 
yet the Afghans she met were extraordinarily 
hospitable. In rural villages, word would spread 
quickly that a stranger was in town. “We stopped 
by people’s homes unannounced, and within an 
hour, a lavish meal of whatever the family could 
muster from its garden appeared before us: fresh- 
ly whipped butter, baked naan, greens from the 
garden and, on the rare occasion, meat.” She has 
returned many times since then and was struck 
on her most recent visit by both the fear that now 
pervades the capital and the bravery of people 
she met as they lined up to register to vote. “They 
want a say in their country’s future,” Addario 
says, “even if it means risking their lives to place 









BEHIND THE COVER Since 2000, when she made the first of many trips to 
Afghanistan, Lynsey Addario (center, at a March 27 rally in Mazar-i-Sharif 
for presidential candidate Zalmai Rassoul) has been moved by the warmth 
and strength of the Afghan people. Flying into Kabul for this trip, she says, was 
“the first time in well over a decade that my normal exhilaration was replaced 
by fear.” The veteran photojournalist, whose work appears in our cover story, 
says Afghans’ spirit in spite of brutal efforts by the Taliban to disrupt the April 5 
elections gave her hope. Addario is continuing to focus her work on human rights 
and especially women’s issues around the world. 
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Better sound through research jek 
When | won my first major, | listened to the Samesong 
every day on the way to the tournament. It played in my nea? 
over and over all the way around the course. So whenever 
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| want to remember that winning feeling; 
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Rory Mcliroy 
Professional Golfer 
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Our first in-ear noise cancelling headphones — for better Bose > 
sound every day, everywhere you go. Try them risk-free 


for 30 days with free shipping. Ask how you 
can make easy payments with no interest charges 
from Bose. And lose yourself in your music. 


Acoustic Noise Cancelling” headphones 
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2014 Bose Corporation. The distinctive design of the two-tone swirl headphone cord ts a trademark of Bose Corporation, Financing and free shipping offer not to be combined with ot 
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Brieting 


‘We will hold ea recovery sti 
ar FEELS LIKE 


ourselves fully ceil ene A RECESSION.’ 





JANET YELLEN, Federal Reserve chair, 


suggesting that the still struggling 
U.S. job market will need the help of low 


interest rates “for some time” 








MARY BARRA, CEO of GOOD WEEK 
General Motors, apologizing BAD WEEK 
during a congressional 
hearing for the ignition-switch 
defect that led to 13 deaths 
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Number of flights Lufthansa Vladimir Putin's land | 
had to cancel because of grabinCrimea,among | PRESIDENT OBAMA, 
recent pilot strikes, affecting other diplomatic crises after his first meeting with 
some 425,000 passengers 





eu 
‘We own this country.’ 


RECEP TAYYIP ERDOGAN, embattled Turkish Prime Minister, after candidates from 
his Islamist-rooted Justice and Development Party trounced their secular rivals in local elections 
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Pretty in Pink 
___ After an especially harsh winter, clouds of 
___ cherry blossoms burst from trees in Tokyo 
on March 31. In Japan, the brevity of the 
ik blossom season has 
d as a symbolic reminder 











The Explainer 


Briefing 


North Korea’s latest border skirmish with the South 


Days after South Korean 
President Park Geun-hye 
declared the inevitabil- 
ity of reunification, 
North Korea opened 

fire across a disputed 
sea border on March 31. 
South Korea, which also 
found an unmanned 
drone in the area, re- 
sponded by firing back. 


Roundup 
U.N. climate- 
change report 


A report from the U.N.'s 
Intergovernmental Panel on 


Climate Change has outlined the 
latest findings about the impact of 
rising greenhouse-gas emissions. 
Here are five key takeaways: 
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WHY DID IT OPEN FIRE? 

To senda message. If 
Pyongyang wanted to 
hit South Korea, it could 
have. Instead North 
Korea relayed a warning, 
faxing—yes, faxing— 
South Korea’s navy to 
ask it to clear the area. 
There were no reported 
injuries. 


IS THE TIMING SIGNIFICANT? 
Yes. The shelling co- 
incided with annual 
U.S.-South Korea mili- 
tary drills. Domestically, 
it can be sold as a warn- 
ing to would-be aggres- 
sors. Outside North 
Korea, the action signals 
Pyongyang’s opposition 
to Park’s vision. 


Feeling the Effects 


Climate change has already 








and increased the rate 
of glacial melt and 


fise as people fight 
over dwindling 
resources. Such 
violence will, in turn, 
make it harder to 
respond to warming. 


loss of Arctic 
sea ice. 


Risk of Violence 


WHAT HAPPENS NEXT? 

On March 30, North 
Korea threatened a “new 
form” of nuclear test. 
April offers dates rich 

in symbolism: April 15 
is the birthday of Kim I] 


Sung, the nation’s found- 


er, and April 25 marks 
the establishment of the 
army 82 years ago. 





DOES YOUR 
| GOVERNMENT 
MAKE IT EASY 
OR HARD 
TO START A 
BUSINESS? 


Gallup posed 
| the question to 
about 28,000 
people across 
the European 
Union, Here's a 
sample of how 
many said their 
governments 
made it hard: 
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Economic Pain 
If temperatures around 
the world rise by about 


2°C (3.6'F), global 








By Emily Rauhala, Noah Rayman and Karl Vick 


Turkey’s Erdogan 
Rides High After 
Municipal Polls 


The name Recep Tayyip Erdogan 
did not appear on any ballot dur 
ing Turkey’s municipal elections 
on March 30, but the vote was 
framed as a referendum on the 
country’s controversial Prime 
Minister. It was the first electoral 
contest since last summer’s pro 
tests against Erdogan’s creeping 
authoritarianism and the first 
chance for voters to have their 
say On a corruption scandal that 
threatened to overwhelm the 
Turkish leader this winter. 

Their verdict was unequivocal: 
Erdogan’s Justice and Develop 
ment Party (AKP) secured a clear 
victory, its sixth since 2002. Vot- 
ers focused less on the controver 
sies surrounding Erdogan and 
more on his track record of im 
proving infrastructure and 
boosting growth. The opposition 
Republican People’s Party, which 
offers a secular alternative to the 
AKP but lacks a charismatic lead 
er, ended up with less than a third 


ITALY 


Number of official cars the Italian 
government is selling on eBay— 
including Maseratis and 
Jaguars—in a show of austerity 
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flags at a rally in Istanbu 


of the vote. “We gave a message to 
the world,” Erdogan declared to 
his supporters. “You cannot cross 
Turkey. We will not budge.” 

The defiant statement was 
in keeping with the tone set by 
Erdogan during a bitter electoral 
battle, the first in a series that 
will shape the future of Turkish 
politics—and could solidify Er 
dogan’s grip on the Turkish state. 

Having cowed much of the 
local media over the previous 
decade—Erdogan became Prime 
Minister in 2003—he banned 


Twitter and YouTube in the 
closing days of the municipal 
campaign after damaging leaks 
surfaced on the social-media 
websites, fanning allegations of 
bribery and abuse of power. The 
government's response sparked 
a torrent of criticism from 
abroad—criticism that Erdogan 
said was proof of an international 
conspiracy against a proud na 
tion. Turkey’s highest court ruled 
against the Twitter ban on April 2. 
The next test for the AKP will 
come in August, when Turks vote 
for anew President—a ceremonial 
job Erdogan is likely to seek if his 
government succeeds in pushing 
through constitutional changes 
that would invest the position 
with more power. If he fails to beef 
up the presidency, Erdogan may 
end up running for Prime Minis 
ternext year, something that 
would necessitate a change in par 
ty rules prohibiting an incumbent 
from seeking a fourth term as PM. 
Either way, with the secular 
opposition going home with an 
other beating in the municipal 
polls, one thing seems clear: Erdo 
gan is not going anywhere soon. 


BELGIUM 


‘The gravest 
threat to 
European 


Trending In 
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Anne Hidalgo 
became the first 
woman to be elected 
mayor of Paris 


A U.N. court banned 
Japan's Antarctic 
whale hunts, saying 
they were not 
justified by claims of 
scientific research 


a 


Former Israeli 
Prime Minister 
Ehud Olmert was 
convicted of taking 
bribes while mayor 
of Jerusalem 


e 
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A deadly Ebola 
outbreak that 
has killed at least 
80 people in 
Guinea spread to 


security in a _ 
generation. f 


ANDERS FOGH RASMUSSEN, 


neighboring Liberia 





Reducing the Damage 
While emphasizing the risks 
from climate change, the 
report said that how the 


Impact on the Poor 
Developing countries will 
be hit harder as climate 

change worsens poverty in 
those regions. They face 
greater incidence of 
malnutrition, waterborne 
disease and death from 


rising temperatures. / 


may ultimately determine 
just how bad things get. 





Money Talks 

A divided Supreme 
Court loosens the 
reins on campaign 
cash—again 


BY MICHAEL SCHERER 


FOR YEARS, THE BEST TICKET IN U.S. 
politics cost about $36,000, give or take 

a few grand. For that amount, you could 
sit down for dinner with the President of 
the United States, usually in some VIP’s 
ridiculously large house hung with mod- 
ern art. A similar check could allow you 
to break bread with the Speaker of the 
House, the Senate majority leader or one 
of President Obama’s general-election 
rivals. You might also get commemora- 
tive photos, private policy briefings, 
meetings with aides and a handwritten 
note of thanks on fancy stationery for 
your office wall. Most important, your 
views would be heard. 

The cost of this top-flight access, how- 
ever, was never determined by the free 
market. Campaign-finance laws dating 
back to the 1970s limited how much mon- 
ey an individual could give to candidates 
or political parties in a single election 
cycle, thereby restricting how mucha 
politician could request. Congress put the 
rules in place to keep wealthy interests 
from buying official favors by funding 
entire political machines—and from 
creating the appearance that the political 
process was corrupt. 

Now all that is about to change. Ina 
landmark ruling on April 2,a sharply 
divided U.S. Supreme Court decided that 
limits on aggregate donations violated 
the constitutional right to free speech. 
The 5-4 decision in the case, brought 
by Alabama businessman Shaun Mc- 
Cutcheon and the Republican National 
Committee, will likely transform the 
business of politics yet again, pushing 
even more money into elections. But 
the ruling’s biggest impact may be on 
the national view of the conditions that 
make politics corrupt. 

For decades, courts took a rather 
broad view of the public interest, wary 
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of anything that looked like pay-to-play 
politics. For Chief Justice John Roberts, 
however, the legal scope is far more 
narrow, limited to cases of quid pro quo 
deals directly between a donor and a pol- 
itician. “The government,” he concluded 
in his majority opinion, “may not seek 
to limit the appearance of mere influ- 
ence or access.” Instead, Roberts writes 
that “general influence” over politicians 
by big donors, far from being improper, 
is protected speech. 

This same logic drove the court’s 2010 
Citizens United ruling, which created a 
new generation of so-called super PACs— 
outside groups that spend unlimited 
amounts of money to influence elections, 
usually by flooding television screens 
with negative ads. In that decision, the 
court found no risk of corruption from 
the corporations, unions, millionaires 


‘THE GOVERNMENT 
MAY NOT SEEK TO 

LIMIT THE APPEARANCE 
OF MERE INFLUENCE 
OR ACCESS.’ 


—CHIEF JUSTICE ROBERTS, writing forthe majority 





and billionaires that 
bankroll a candidate’s 
election through a third- 
party group, even if the 
candidate attends the 
group’s fundraisers and 
allows loyal aides to run 
it and the group explicitly 
makes decisions based 
on the candidate’s public 
statements. 

In the same vein, the 
ruling in McCutcheon v, 
Federal Election Commission 
finds that if a politician 
or party leader raises mil- 
lions from a single donor 
for multiple campaign 
entities, there is no risk 
of corruption, since the 
money is not going di- 
rectly into the politician’s 
own campaign account, 
which is still subject to donation limits. 
For the four dissenting liberal Justices, 
this notion makes no sense. “It creates 
a loophole that will allow a single indi- 
vidual to contribute millions of dollars 
toa political party or to a candidate’s 
campaign,” Justice Stephen Breyer wrote 
in his dissent. “Today’s decision eviscer- 
ates our nation’s campaign-finance laws, 
leaving a remnant incapable of dealing 
with the grave problems of democratic 
legitimacy that those laws were intend- 
ed to resolve.” 

In practice, the new rules could give 
monied interests a bigger say in politics, 
and those writing the checks can expect 
to pay higher prices for access to lead- 
ing politicians. Now there is nothing to 
stop Obama from asking donors to give 
$500,000 or even $1 million to attend a 
sit-down dinner, so long as the money is 
distributed among dozens of Democratic 
Party committees and candidates. The 
question for historians will be whether 
this new freedom leads to an increase 
in the sort of quid pro quo dealmaking 
between donors and politicians that 
Roberts says Congress still has a right 
to discourage. 

In the meantime, millionaires and bil- 
lionaires beware: the dues for America’s 
elite political-donor clubs are about to 
rise. Get your pocketbooks ready. o 
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“Vw glad | was honest with my doctor. 
Since adding ABILIFY’ (aripiprazole) 
to my antidepressant, | feel better.” 


ABILIFY is a prescription medicine used to treat depression 
in adults as an add-on treatment to an antidepressant 
when an antidepressant alone is not enough. 


Important Safety Information 


Elderly patients with dementia-related psychosis (e.g., an 
inability to perform daily activities due to increased memory 
loss) taking ABILIFY have an increased risk of death or stroke. 
ABILIFY is not approved for treating these patients. 
Antidepressants can increase suicidal thoughts and behaviors 
in children, teens, and young adults. Serious mental illnesses 
are themselves associated with an increase in the risk of 
suicide. When taking ABILIFY, call your doctor right away if 
you have new or worsening depression symptoms, unusual 
changes in behavior, or thoughts of suicide. Patients and their 
caregivers should be especially observant within the first few 
months of treatment or after a change in dose. Approved only 
for adults 18 and over with depression. 

* Call your doctor if you develop very high fever, rigid muscles, shaking, 
confusion, sweating, or increased heart rate and blood pressure, 
as these may be signs of a rare but potentially fatal condition 
called neuroleptic malignant syndrome (NMS). 

* lfyouhave diabetes or have risk factors or symptoms of diabetes, 
your blood sugar should be monitored. High blood sugar has 
been reported with ABILIFY and medicines like it. In some cases, 
extreme high blood sugar can lead to coma or death. 


“Based on 6-week clinical studies comparing ABILIFY + antidepressant versus antidepressant alone. 
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* If you develop uncontrollable facial or body movements, call your 
doctor, as these may be signs of tardive dyskinesia (TD). TD 
may become permanent and the risk of TD may increase with the 
length of treatment and the overall dose. While TD can develop 
after taking the medicine at low doses for short periods, this is 
much less common. There is no known treatment for TD, but it 
may go away partially or completely if the medicine is stopped 

* Other risks may include lightheadedness upon standing, 
decreases in white blood cells (which can be serious}, seizures, 
trouble swallowing, or impairment in judgment or motor skills, 
Until you know how ABILIFY affects you, you should not drive or 
operate machinery. 

The common side effects in adults in clinical trials (= 10%) include 
nausea, vomiting, constipation, headache, dizziness, an inner 
sense of restlessness or need to move (akathisia), anxiety, and 
insomnia. Tell your doctor about all the medicines you're taking, 
since there are some risks for drug interactions. You should avoid 
alcoho! while taking ABILIFY. 

You are encouraged to report negative side effects of 

prescription drugs to the FDA. Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch 

or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 


Please read the additional 
Important Information about 
ABILIFY on the adjacent page. 


Ask your doctor about the ABILI FY 


option of adding ABILIFY. (aripiprazole) 


2mg, 5mg Tablet 


Learn about a FREE trial offer at ABILIFYfreeOffer.com or 1-800-393-5553 


“es Bristol-Myers Squibb Company | PATIENT ASSISTANCE FOUNDATION 


This non-profit organization provides assistance to qualifying 
have no prescription insurance. Contact 1-800-736-0003 or visit www.bmapaf.org for more information. 
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ABILIFY® (0 BILT fi) ONLY 
(aripiprazole) 

This summary of the Medication Guide contains risk 
and safety information for patients about ABILIFY. This 
summary does not include all information about ABILIFY 
and is not meant to take the place of discussions with your 
healthcare professional about your treatment. Please read 
this important information carefully before you start taking 
ABILIFY and discuss any questions about ABILIFY with your 
healthcare professional. 


What Is the most important information | should 

know about ABILIFY? 

Serious side effects may happen when you take ABILIFY, 

including: 

+ Increased risk of death in elderly patients with dementia- 

related psychosis: 
Medicines like ABILIFY can raise the risk of death in elderly 
people who have lost touch with reality (psychosis) due 
to confusion and memory loss (dementia). ABILIFY is not 
approved for the treatment of patients with dementia- 
related psychosis. 

+ Risk of suicidal thoughts or actions: Antidepressant 
medicines, depression and other serious mental 
illnesses, and suicidal thoughts or actions: 
Antidepressant medicines may increase suicidal thoughts 
or actions in some children, teenagers, and young adults 
within the first few months of treatment. Depression and 
other serious mental illnesses are the most important 
causes of suicidal thoughts and actions. Some people may 
have a particularly high risk of having suicidal thoughts or 
actions including people who have (or have a family history 
of) bipolar illness (also called manic-depressive illness) or 
suicidal thoughts or actions. 

How can | watch for and try to prevent suicidal thoughts 

and actions in myself or a family member? 

+ Pay close attention to any changes, especially sudden 
changes, in mood, behaviors, thoughts, or feelings. This is 
very important when an antidepressant medicine is started 
or when the dose is changed. 

« Call the healthcare provider right away to report new or 
sudden changes in mood, behavior, thoughts, or feelings, 
* Keep all follow-up visits with the healthcare provider as 
scheduled, Call the healthcare provider between visits as 
needed, especially if you have concerns about symptoms, 


Call a healthcare provider right away If you or your family 
member has any of the following symptoms, especially if 
they are new, worse, or worry you: 

+ thoughts about suicide or dying, attempts to commit 
suicide, new or worse depression, new or worse anxiety, 
feeling very agitated or restless, panic attacks, trouble 
sleeping (insomnia), new or worse irritability, acting 
aggressive, being angry, or violent, acting on dangerous 
impulses, an extreme increase in activity and talking 
(mania), other unusual changes in behavior or mood. 


What else do | need to know about antidepressant 

medicines? ° 

+ Never stop an antidepressant medicine without 
first talking to a healthcare provider. Stopping an 
antidepressant medicine suddenly can cause other 


symptoms. 

+ Antidepressants are medicines used to treat depression 
and other illnesses. |t is important to discuss all the risks 
of treating depression and also the risks of not treating 
it. Patients and their families or other caregivers should 
discuss all treatment choices with the healthcare provider, 
Not just the use of antidepressants. 

+ Antidepressant medicines have other side effects. Talk 
to the healthcare provider about the side effects of the 
medicine prescribed for you or your family member. 

+ Antidepressant medicines can interact with other 
medicines. Know all of the medicines that you or your 
family member takes. Keep a list of all medicines to 
show the healthcare provider. Do not start new medicines 
without first checking with your healthcare provider. 

+ Not all antidepressant medicines prescribed for children 
are FDA approved for use in children, Talk to your child's 
healthcare provider for more information. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION ABOUT ABILIFY (aripiprazole) 


What is ABILIFY (aripiprazole)? 

ABILIFY is a prescription medicine used to treat: 

*major depressive disorder in adults, as an add-on 
treatment to an antidepressant medicine when you do not 
get better with an antidepressant alone. 


The symptoms of major depressive disorder (MDD) include 
feeling of sadness and emptiness, loss of interest in 
activities that you once enjoyed and loss of energy, problems 
focusing and making decisions, feeling of worthlessness or 
guilt, changes in sleep or eating patterns, and thoughts of 
death or suicide. 


What should | tell my healthcare provider before taking 
ABILIFY? 


Before taking ABILIFY, tell your healthcare provider if you 

have or had: 

+ diabetes or high blood sugar in you or your family; your 
healthcare provider should check your blood sugar before 
you start ABILIFY and also during therapy. 

* seizures (convulsions). 

* low or high blood pressure. 

* heart problems or stroke, 

* pregnancy or plans to become pregnant. 

* breast-feeding or plans to breast-feed. ABILIFY can pass 
into your breast milk and may harm your baby. Talk to your 
healthcare provider about the best way to feed your baby 
if you receive ABILIFY. 

* low white blood cell count. 

+ phenylketonuria. ABILIFY DISCMELT Orally Disintegrating 
Tablets contain phenylalanine, 

* any other medical conditions. 

Tell your healthcare provider about all the medicines that 

you take or recently have taken, including prescription 

medicines, non-prescription medicines, herbal supplements, 
and vitamins, 

ABILIFY and other medicines may affect each other causing 

possible serious side effects, ABILIFY may affect the way 

other medicines work, and other medicines may affect how 

ABILIFY works, 

Your healthcare provider can tell you if it is safe to take 

ABILIFY with your other medicines. Do not start or stop 

any medicines while taking ABILIFY without talking to your 

healthcare provider first. Know the medicines you take. Keep 

a list of your medicines to show your healthcare provider and 

pharmacist when you get a new medicine. 


How should | take ABILIFY? 
+ Take ABILIFY exactly as your healthcare provider tells you 
to take it. Do not change the dose or stop taking ABILIFY 


yourself. 

+ ABILIFY can be taken with or without food. 

+ ABILIFY tablets should be swallowed whole. 

+ Ifyou miss a dose of ABILIFY, take the missed dose as soon 
as you remember, If it is almost time for the next dose, 
just skip the missed dose and take your next dose at the 
regular time. Do not take two doses of ABILIFY at the same 
time. 

* If you take too much ABILIFY, call your healthcare provider 
or poison control center at 1-800-222-1222 right away, or 
go to the nearest hospital emergency room. 


What should | avoid while taking ABILIFY? 

* Do not drive, operate heavy machinery, or do other 
dangerous activities until you know how ABILIFY affects 
you. ABILIFY may make you drowsy. 

+ Do not drink alcohol while taking ABILIFY. 

+ Avoid getting over-heated or dehydrated. 

+ Do not over-exercise, 

+ In hot weather, stay inside in a cool place if possible. 

+ Stay out of the sun. Do not wear too much or heavy 
clothing. 

+ Drink plenty of water. 


What are the possible side effects of ABILIFY? 
Serious side effects have been reported with ABILIFY 


including: 

* Neuroleptic malignant syndrome (NMS): Tell your 
healthcare provider right away if you have some or all of the 
following symptoms: high fever, stiff muscles, confusion, 
sweating, changes in pulse, heart rate, and blood pressure. 





These may be symptoms of a rare and serious condition 
that can lead to death. Call your healthcare provider right 
away if you have any of these symptoms. 

High blood sugar (hyperglycemia): Increases in blood 

sugar can happen in some people who take ABILIFY 

(aripiprazole), Extremely high blood sugar can lead to 

coma or death. If you have diabetes or risk factors for 

diabetes (such as being overweight or a family history 
of diabetes), your healthcare provider should check your 
blood sugar before you start ABILIFY and during therapy. 

Call your healthcare provider If you have any of these 

symptoms of high blood sugar while taking ABILIFY: 

* feel very thirsty, need to urinate more than usual, feel 
very hungry, feel weak or tired, feel sick to your stomach, 
feel confused, or your breath smelis fruity. 

+ Increase in weight: Weight gain has been reported in 
patients taking medicines like ABILIFY, so you and your 
healthcare provider should check your weight regularly. For 
children and adolescent patients (6 to 17 years of age) 
weight gain should be compared against that expected 
with normal growth. 

* Difficulty swallowing: may lead to aspiration and choking. 

+ Tardive dyskinesia: Cal! your healthcare provider about 
any movements you cannot control in your face, tongue, 
or other body parts. These may be signs of a serious 
condition, Tardive dyskinesia may not go away, even if you 
stop taking ABILIFY. Tardive dyskinesia may also start after 
you stop taking ABILIFY. 

* Orthostatic hypotension (decreased blood pressure): 
lightheadedness or fainting when rising too quickly from a 
sitting or lying position. 

+ Low white blood cell count 

* Seizures (convulsions) 

Common side effects with ABILIFY in adults include 

nausea, inner sense of restlessness/need to move 

(akathisia), vomiting, anxiety, constipation, insomnia, 

headache, restlessness, dizziness. 

These are not all the possible side effects of ABILIFY. 

For more information, ask your healthcare provider or 


pharmacist. 
Call your doctor for medical advice about side effects. You 
may report side effects to FDA at 1-800-FDA-1088. 


General information about ABILIFY 

+ Store ABILIFY at room temperature, between 59°F to 86°F. 
Opened bottles of ABILIFY Oral Solution can be used for up 
to 6 months after opening, but not beyond the expiration 
date on the bottle, Keep ABILIFY and all medicines out of 
the reach of children. 

* Medicines are sometimes prescribed for purposes other 
than those listed in a Medication Guide. Do not use ABILIFY 
for a condition for which it was not prescribed. Do not 
give ABILIFY to other people, even if they have the same 
condition, It may harm them. 

+ This summary contains the most important information 
about ABILIFY. If you would like more information, talk 
with your healthcare provider. For more information about 
ABILIFY visit www.abilify.com, 


Tablets manufactured by Otsuka Pharmaceutical Co, Ltd, 
Tokyo, 101-8535 Japan or Bristol-Myers Squibb Company, 
Princeton, NJ 08543 USA 


Orally Disintegrating Tablets, Oral Solution, and Injection 
manufactured by Bristol-Myers Squibb Company, Princeton, 
NJ 08543 USA 


Distributed and marketed by Otsuka America Pharmaceutical, 
Inc, Rockville, MD 20850 USA 


ABILIFY is a trademark of Otsuka Pharmaceutical Company. 


@., SU ka Otsuka America Pharmaceutical, inc. 


03US13EC0033 Rev August 2013 © 2013 
Otsuka Pharmaceutical Co, Ltd, Tokyo, 101-8535 Japan 
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Recalled As GM admits fatal vehicle defects, 
_the automaker follows a familiar script 


BY JOSH SANBURN 


GENERAL MOTORS BEGAN INVESTIGATING REPORTS OF FAULTY IGNITION SWITCHES IN ITS 
vehicles back in 2001, but only within the past two months did the nation’s largest auto 
maker finally take decisive action. The result: 2.6 million Cobalts and other small-engine 
cars are being taken off the road, but not before 13 deaths and 31 accidents were linked to the 
defective switches, which can cause air bags to fail. Called before Congress to explain what 

| happened, new GM boss Mary Barra testified that the company is considering compensating 
families. Which means that just when GM was posting strong sales and seemed poised to 
leave the bailout era behind, it must once again pivot to regaining the trust of its customers. 


>THE VICTIMS 

For advice on possible com 
pensation for victims, GM 
tapped attorney Kenneth 
Feinberg, who is known 
for helping distribute cash 
to 9/11 families and those 
affected by the Boston Mara- 
thon bombings. “You don’t 
go to Ken unless you've got 
some troubles,” says NYU 


| law professor Samuel Is- 





sacharoff. “It indicates a 
seriousness of purpose about 
getting things resolved with- 
out a full-on litigation war.” 
GM says Feinberg will help 
the company “explore and 
evaluate options” for provid- 
ing restitution for accident 
victims and families. 
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>WHO’S AT FAULT? 

The National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administra- 
tion oversees safety stan- 
dards for U.S. automakers, 
but the agency says the data 
it reviewed in 2007 wasn’t 
sufficient to warrant a for- 
mal investigation, let alone 
a recall. “But if they took 
their mandate more seri- 
ously, they would've pur- 
sued this more seriously,” 
says CUNY public-health 
professor Nicholas Freuden- 
berg. GM, which decided 
not to replace the switch in 
2005 at a cost of about $1 per 
car, has opened an internal 
investigation into its own 
missteps. — 





>THE ROAD AHEAD 
GM has apologized but has 
done little to address percep 


tions of company negligence 


or propose a solution so it 
doesn’t happen again, says 
University of Southern 
California marketing profes 
sor Ira Kalb. After Toyota 
recalled millions of vehicles 
because of “unintended ac 
celeration,” Kalb estimates, 
the company lost $9 billion 
in sales. Since then, Toyota 
has recovered enough to be 
the best-selling automaker 
globally for the past two 
years. Because Americans 
typically buy cars every six 
years or so, GM may benefit 
from consumer amnesia. 


The Rundown 


S i Lawmakers in 
Mississippl approved a bill on 
April 1 to protect the religious 
freedom of individuals and 
businesses, disturbing 
opponents who argue that 
it provides legal cover for 
discrimination against gays 
and lesbians. The measure, 
which Republican governor 
Phil Bryant is expected to 
sign into Jaw, is the first 
such bill to pass in any state 
since Arizona's GOP governor 
Jan Brewer vetoed similar 
legislation in February. 


s Hundreds of 
demonstrators clashed with 
cops in downtown 
Albuquerque, N.M., on 
March 30 after the hacktivist 
collective known as 
Anonymous decried a series 
of deadly shootings by the 
city’s police force. Officers 
clad in riot gear launched tear 
gas during the standoff, which 
was sparked by the killing of a 
mentally ill homeless man 
two weeks earlier—the 23rd 
fatal shooting by local police 
since 2010. Federal 
authorities are investigating 
the pattern of violence. 


Tarnished 
by campaign-finance and 
patronage scandals, 
Washington, D.C., Mayor 
Vincent Gray was ousted in 
the Democratic primary on 
April 1 by ies key city-council 


member fh | 
eke. is 
expected to prevail 
in November's Sy 
general election. 


co E After a lengthy 
tussle with city officials, 

online home-rental service 
Airbnb agreed to start paying 
San Francisco's 14% hotel 
tax by the summer. The move, 
which followed a similar pact 
with Portland, Ore., is a sign 
that the fast-growing startup 
is intent on defusing conflicts 
with local regulators. 


To the Dogs Startups take aim at pet 
owners with money to burn 


AMERICAN SPENDING ON PETS REACHED A RECORD $55.7 BILLION LAST YEAR, 
more than the GDP of Luxembourg. “If the pet industry were tracked by the 
U.S. government as a single entity, we'd be the seventh largest retail segment 
in the country,” says Bob Vetere, CEO of the American Pet Products Associa- 
tion, which released the spending figure in March. “It’s an attractive opportu- 
nity,” says Stuart Ellman, a managing partner at venture-capital firm RRE 
Ventures, which led funding rounds for the delivery service BarkBox. Ellman 
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a $129 coin-shaped device 
that snaps onto a collar, is like Fitbit 
for pets. Owners can use it to 
monitor their dog's activity remotely. 
wa's\(cMore|amore| (el |ta|(cm (AU cM (ct) 0) me} (cic 0 8 


not just aimlessly wandering around 
to see if the mailman is there,” CEO 
Ben Jacobs claims. If a pet is 
sleeping too much, an owner might 
take it to the vet for a checkup. The 
two-year-old company has 
raised $6 million. 


adds that it’s a recent development for Internet companies to target pet own 
ers. Many of these new startups even mirror apps and services aimed at, well, 
people—from taxi service Uber to rental site Airbnb. Here’s a sample. 








App Swifto allows owners to 
book dog walkers and use GPS 
to track their location. Swifto’s 

walkers, who charge about $35 for 
30 minutes, send texts when a 
walk begins and ends, as well as 
real-time poop alerts. The 
company has raised $2.5 million 
and plans to expand 
beyond New York City 
——a. this year 


DogVacay is a site that allows 
fe [o) seme] 10 ers] Mes] 0) #1 ra lal) 
hedgehog—owners to find hosts 
across the country to take care 

of their pets while they’ 
vacation. The site has 15 
in the U.S., who charge anywhere 
from $15 to $100 a night. The 
company, founded in March 
2012, has raised 
22 million. 





BarkBox's $19 monthly 
subscription sends owners a 
mix of dog toys, treats and 
gadgets. Co-founder Matt Meeker 
says the firm has over 180,000 
subscribers. The startup, 
which has $6.7 million in 
funding, plans to expand into 
concierge services 
for pets 





Give your employees 
the duck. 


Anything else is just 
chicken. 


Aimost 60 percent of employees 
wish their employers offered 
voluntary insurance’. 


The question is, who will you choose? 


You could opt for a voluntary option from your 
medical carrier, or you could offer coverage from 
the number one voluntary provider*: Aflac. 


There's no direct cost to you for offering it, and 
getting started is as simple as adding a payroll 
deduction. That’s why business owners like you 
have chosen Aflac for nearly 60 years. It's also 
why we're so confident Aflac is the right partner 
for your business, 
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Call your local agent and visit 
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Schlesinger, photographed in Washington in 1971, died March 27 at 85 


James Schlesinger 
Rugged public servant 


In the summer of 1974, as the Watergate crisis 
reached its apogee, Secretary of Defense James 
Schlesinger, fearing that President Richard 
Nixon had become unstable, ordered the 
military to disregard White House orders un- 
less they were cleared by him or Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger. When Nixon resigned, 
Schlesinger drew up plans to deploy troops 
to Washington in case of problems with 
the presidential succession. After that long 
national nightmare, Schlesinger remained 
Defense Secretary and, according to historian 
Walter Isaacson, “set himself up as Kissinger’s 
intellectual rival in the Ford Administration.” 
Schlesinger served as a Cabinet officer 


under three Presidents through often stormy 
times. An economist who specialized in na- 
tional security, he was chairman of the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission before rising to 
become Nixon’s Secretary of Defense. During 
a 17-week tenure as head of the CIA in 1973, 
he forced out nearly 10% of the agency's staff 
after learning of CIA spying on Americans. 
While he was at the Pentagon, the U.S. mod 
ernized its weapons systems and kept pace 
militarily with a rising Soviet Union. And un- 
der Jimmy Carter, Schlesinger was the first 
Secretary of Energy, a job in which he strong- 
ly supported nuclear power. When asked in 
2013 to grade government management of en- 
ergy over the past 40 years, Schlesinger gave 
the U.S. “a high D+.” “We're sometimes on the 
verge of achieving a C,” he said, “but never 
quite get there.” —NATE RAWLINGS 





DIED | DIED | DIED | DIED DIED 
Lorenzo Semple Jr., | Charles Keating, Jeremiah Denton Jr., Kate O'Mara, 74, | Jonathan Schell, 70, 
91, creator of the | 90, financier at | 89, one-term | British actress who author, columnist and 


satirical 1960s TV 
show Batman and 
writer or co-writer 
of films including 
Papillon, Three Days 
of the Condor, The 
Parallax View and 
Pretty Poison. 


the center of the 
$150 billion savings- 
and-loan crisis in 
the 1980s who ulti- 


Alabama Senator; 
while a Vietnam 


| POW, he used 


mately pleaded guilty | 
| signal to viewers in 


to fraud charges 
and spent nearly five 
years in prison. 


eyeblinks during a 
1966 TV interview to 


Morse code that he 
had been tortured. 


played Caress, 
Joan Collins’ 
scheming 
| sister, on 
| the 1980s 
| prime- 
| time soap 
Dynasty. 









longtime New Yorker 
contributor best 
known for his best- 
selling The Fate of the 
Earth, which laid out 


» * in devastating detail 


the likely effects of a 
nuclear war. 








Hobie Alter 
Innovator of 
surf and sail 


The ocean is unpredictable. 
One day its waves are inviting 
and exhilarating in equal 
measure. The next, they are 
punishing and unforgiving. 

No matter the conditions, 
surfers and sailors answer to 
that water with the tools at 
their disposal. Perhaps no one 
perfected more of those tools 
over the past half-century 
than Hobie Alter, who died on 
March 29 at 80. 


Alter’s best-known invention 


was designed for days when 
rough wind and seas made 
surfers wish for some other 
way to ride the water. The 
Hobie Cat—of which there 
have been a dozen variations 
since he created it in 1968— 
is a compact, double-hulled 
catamaran designed to skim 
the surface of the water 
rather than cut through it. 

It was originally made from 
polyurethane foam; Alter 

had been the first to use the 
material for mass-producing 
surfboards in the early 1960s. 
(That's Alter pictured riding 
one below.) The Hobie Cat 
may have been created as an 
alternative for surfers on days 
too gusty for riding the coil, 
but it has since become a 
recreational standard-bearer 
for water-sport enthusiasts of 
all kinds. —ERIC DODDS 
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COMMENTARY 


_Jonn McWhorter 


Is ‘Microaggression’ the New Racism? 
Even small slights can carry a lot of weight, 
but not all bigotry is created equal 


HINK EVERYDAY, INTERPERSONAL RAC- | | familiar with it as any linguist of 25 years’ standing, 








youTuse 


+ ism is a thing of the past? In progres- | 
te a sive politics, most of the action has 
+ 3 moved on from the civil rights strug- 
mm gles toa focus on societal or “structur- 
al” racism. But, wait, not so fast—there’s anew word 
| on the street that signals the old-style social racism 
is still with us 24/7. That word is microaggression. 
And you're about to start hearing it everywhere. 

A student at McGill University recently had 
to apologize publicly for the “microaggression” 
of emailing a doctored video of President Obama 
kicking open a door with the caption, “Honestly 
midterms get out of here.” The image supposedly per- 
petuated a historical legacy of black men being por- 
trayed as violent. Campus newspapers have begun 
denouncing the evils of such small apparent slights. 

The concept of microaggression has leapt from 
the shadows of academic writing into the bright 
light of general conversation, especially in the 
wake of widely consulted work. Microaggressions, 
as academics describe them, are quiet, often 
unintended slights—racist or sexist—that make 
a person feel underestimated on the basis of color 
or gender. 


out for being microaggressors in the same way 
they learned long ago not to be racist in more 
overt ways. Importantly, the microaggressor is 
quite often a good person, the kind we assume is too 
enlightened to pop off with racist or sexist insults. 

The black journalist Touré has recounted, for 
example, being in a writers’ program in which he 
was asked by a prominent literary critic, “So why 
are you here?” The critic didn’t ask it in a hostile 
way, but the question carried an implication that 
there was some reason that Touré’s presence was 
unusual, and it was obvious what the factor was. 
The critic likely had no idea how that came off, and 
of course Touré went on to have a fine life. But this 
was, nevertheless, a microaggression. 

As was the case when a middle-school teacher 
praised a feminist friend of mine for getting the 
highest math score of any girl in class. Or when I 
once asked a linguist a question about his presenta- 
tion, only for him to repeatedly give me an answer 
I wasn’t seeking. The problem was that he spon- 
taneously assumed I wasn’t familiar with the ba- 
[ sic grammatical topic he was covering when I, as 


a HE IDEA IS THAT WHITES SHOULD NOW WATCH 





THE MCGILL 
TIMELINE 


In October a 
Students’ Society 
of McGill University 
(SSMU) member 
sent out a joke 
email that included 
a fake video from 
The Tonight Show 
showing Barack 
Obama kicking 
in a door. 


A formal complaint 
relating to the email 
and video was filed 
under the SSMU's 
equity policy. 





In January the 
student sent out 
an apology stating 
that the image was 
“an extension of the 
cultural, historical 
and living legacy 
surrounding people 


of color—particularly 


young men—being 

portrayed as violent 
in contemporary 

culture and media.” 


In March the SSMU 


moved to rescind the 
decision to issue an 
apology, stating that 


it “trivializes the 
legitimacy of equity 
and racism on 
campus,” 





was interested in a more specific matter. This man 
was not a racist by any stretch of the imagination, 
but he assumed that a black linguist must be in- 
terested only in societal issues rather than in the 
wonky mechanics of grammar. 

Of course, I’ve been just fine since too. In fact, 
some might see this whole microaggression con- 
cept as just a way to keep grievance going in an 
America where it gets ever harder to call people on 
naked bigotry. “Life is tough for everybody,” you 
might think. “When does all of this ‘poor me’ stuff 
stop?” One need not be a racist or sexist to have 
that sentiment, especially given that the nature of 
microaggressions—subtle, unintended, occurring 
in the hustle and bustle of social interaction—is 
such that they will never cease to exist entirely. 


awareness of such things, in the name of our 

society’s becoming ever more enlightened. It’s 
at least comforting that the term is microaggression. 
It acknowledges that change has occurred, that we 
are dealing with something smaller and less starkly 
egregious than name-calling and formal exclusion. 
That’s better than just calling all of it, from cross 
burning to asking black people if you can touch 
their hair, racism (which has always been sloppy 
and counterproductive). 

However, there is something equally counter- 
productive about the microaggression concept, at 
least as it is currently put forth. The scholars promot- 
ing this concept claim that it is a microaggression 
even when someone says, “I don’t see you as black,” 
claims to be color-blind, purports not to be sexist or 
in general doesn’t acknowledge one’s race or gender. 

But if it’s considered racist for whites to desig- 
nate any trait as a “black” one, we can’t turn around 
and say they’re racist to look at black people as just 
people. That would be fixing it so that whites basi- 
cally can’t say anything right, as if being white were 
itself a microaggression. 

That, however, is neither profound nor 
complex—it’s just bullying disguised as progressive 
thought. Let’s call it microaggression only when 
people belittle us on the basis of stereotypes. Creat- 
ing change requires at least making sense. a 


P waren THERE IS VALUE IN FOSTERING AN 





McWhorter is an associate professor of. English and 
comparative literature at Columbia University 
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Mend It. Don’t End It 





Obamacare has problems. But the GOP 
campaign to junk it is now finished 


THE ENDLESS, BLINDINGLY OBTUSE 
debate about the Affordable Care 
Act—also known as Obamacare—has 
been almost entirely about politics, 
not substance. There are two reasons 
for this. We haven't had much real substance to 
go on. And politics is a lot easier for us wizards of 
the media to report and opine upon. The abysmal 
debut of the HealthCare.gov website is a lot easier 
to comprehend—government can’t tie its own 
shoelaces—than the heroic efforts to bring the site 
back to life. The people who “lost” their insurance 
because of new coverage requirements are more fa- 
mous than those who were able to get better, cheaper 
coverage through the new government health care 
markets. (Actually, they’re many of the same peo- 
ple.) The fact that 7.1 million people signed up for 
insurance is more important than who they actually 
are: Were they uninsured in the past? Will they pay 
their bills? Will they get the care they’re paying for? 
Will the system be able to handle all the new traffic? 


A 


system is up and running. It has 7.1 million cus- 
tomers (plus 4.5 million more in the expanded 
Medicaid program). The word of mouth seems to 
be ... not bad: a recent ABC News-Washington Post 
poll actually had more Americans in favor of Obama- 
care than opposed to it, by an overpowering 49% to 
48%. Those numbers may well improve over time 
as the public learns that the program isn’t the so- 
cialist cataclysm that Republicans predicted. It may 
even happen by November. It is not impossible that 
Americans will be pleased that a significant social 
injustice has been rectified: the hardworking poor 
finally have health care protection, just as the indi- 
gent on Medicaid have had. Indeed, there is one po- 
litical thing that we know for sure: the Republicans 
have lost this debate substantively. The law won't 
be repealed. “There is no off switch,” says Professor 
John Dilulio of the University of Pennsylvania, who 
is studying the system from the bottom up in 35 
states. “There are financial obligations to the people 
who have signed up [and receive subsidies from the 
government]. There are 50 different stories here. The 
program is different in every state. That makes it 
difficult to formulate a national policy response,” 
whether it be repeal or sweeping reform. 
Which doesn’t mean the Affordable Care Act 
doesn't need reform. It is a slovenly piece of legislation 


R UT WE HAVE NOW TURNED A CORNER. THE 








OBAMACARE 
BY THE 
NUMBERS 


More than 


have signed up for 
private health plans 
through Obamacare, 
though it is not 
known how many of 
them lacked health- 
insurance coverage 
before April 1 


Enroliment in the 
health-insurance ex- 
changes could grow to 


in 2015 and 


in 2016, in part 
because some 
companies may shift 
workers to the federal 
exchanges 


TO READ JOE'S 
BLOG POSTS, GO TO 
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Joe Klein 


that will need constant modification and in some cases 





structural overhaul. The very notion that there are | 
50 stories here demonstrates a glaring inefficiency. 


There should be four or five regional exchanges— 


they should be supermarkets, not corner stores, pro- | 


viding greater economies of scale. There ought to be 


(as six moderate Democratic Senators proposed) a | 


wider variety of insurance options, including plans 
with lower premiums and higher deductibles. There 
should be fewer mandated coverages: if the Jones fami- 


ly believes it receives all the mental-health counseling | 


itneeds through its church, itshouldn't be required to 
pay for mental-health coverage. Businesses that cur- 
rently provide health coverage for their employees 


in the private market, especially moderate-size com- | 


panies, should be free to shop for better deals in the 
health care exchanges. The President has been open 
to negotiation on most of the above, as well as conser- 
vative evergreens like medical-malpractice reform. 


shows that 59% of Americans want to see this 
program improved, not repealed—another 
reason the Republicans have lost this debate. There 


) RECENT KAISER FAMILY FOUNDATION POLL 


are legitimate arguments against government ex- | 
pansion, but the Republicans haven’t been making | 


them. Instead they’ve resorted to fear tactics (re- 
member “death panels”), demagoguery (socialism!), 
concocted bad-news stories and irrelevant bean- 
counting. One reason the 7.1 million people signing 
up became such a big deal is that Republicans made 
ita litmus test. Given public disgust with the noxious 
atmosphere in Washington, you might expect that 
the GOP would be ripe for a reset on this issue. They 
could argue, We're gonna reform this thing, make 
it an efficient free-enterprise model for the world, 
After all, the bone structure of Obamacare—the ex- 
changes, the individual mandate—came out of the 
conservative Heritage Foundation 25 years ago. 

But no. John Boehner and other GOP leaders 
sent a reflexive message to the 7.1 million enroll- 
ees: they’re still against it, no retreat, no surrender. 
That makes political sense in a dull, conventional- 
wisdom way. Current polls have them winning the 
House and perhaps the Senate in November. But 
what happens if Obamacare brings better coverage 
to millions of Americans between now and then? 
What happens if the good-news stories start out- 
playing the bad? Politics is never static, especially 
seven months from Election Day. a 
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FARHAD SEDDIQI 
WASN’T IN THE MOOD 
TO GO TO THE SERENA, 
KABUL’S FINEST HOTEL. 


It was March 20, and Seddiqi, a member 
of Afghanistan’s parliament, was looking 
forward to a quiet evening with his family. 
But it was the night before Nowruz, the 
Persian new year that’s also celebrated by 
many Afghans, and some friends and col 
leagues persuaded him to meet them at 
the Serena—a decision that Seddigqi will 
question for the rest of his life. 

After a stop in the hotel’s upscale gym, 
Seddigqi’s group went for the buffet dinner 
in the restaurant upstairs. Still hoping to 
eat later at home, the politician served him 
self a little fish and sat down at a table in 
the smoking section next to one occupied 
by four young men. He asked a waiter for 
some bread. One of his friends picked up 
a vegetable from a plate, saying, “Is this a 
cucumber ora pickle?” 

Suddenly another friend yelled at the 
adjacent table, “Don’t shoot!” By the time 
the attack was over, nine of Seddiqi’s fel 
low guests had been shot dead by the four 
young men, who had slipped past the Ser 
ena’s layers of security with small guns in 
their shoes (and who were eventually them 
selves killed by hotel guards). Among their 
victims were a prominent Afghan jour 
nalist, Sardar Ahmad, and his wife, their 
6-year-old daughter and 5-year-oldson, and 
four foreigners. The couple’s youngest son 
survived gunshot wounds. When the men 
opened fire, a bullet flew past Seddiqi’s face. 
He ran toward the kitchen, one of the at 
tackers close on his heels, grabbed a crate of 
what he thinks were bottles and launched 
it at his assailant. “I thought, I don’t know 
what’s going to happen, but let’s do this,” he 
said a few days later, sitting in his home of- 
fice in Kabul. The attacker fell backward on 
the floor with a crash of broken glass, and 
Seddiqi made his way to a safe spot in the 
hotel. Now he keeps a pistol in his pocket. 
“If I had this then,” he says, “I could have 
done something.” 

The Taliban claimed responsibility 
for the Serena attack, part of their bloody 
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SHATTERED PEACE 

A Kabul house used by 

an American NGO in the 
aftermath of a Taliban attack 
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campaign to disrupt presidential and 
provincial elections that start April 5. The 


hotel was chosen for its high profile—it is 
a highly guarded haven for well-heeled Af 
ghans and foreigners, including, that day, 
international election observers—and for 
its symbolic value. If the guests of a five- 
star fortress in the heart of the capital 
aren’t safe, who is? 

March marked the first month in over 
a decade when no U.S. service personnel 
were killed in Afghanistan. But it was a 
deadly month for Afghans—and especial- 
ly for the millions of residents of Kabul. 
After the bloodbath at the Serena, the Tali- 
ban launched three suicide attacks in the 
capital, two on offices of the Afghan elec 
tion commission and the third on a house 
used by Roots of Peace, an American NGO 
that works on agricultural development. 

For many in the capital, the uptick in vi 
olence is a foreshadowing of whatis to come 
at the next landmark awaiting Afghani- 
stan: the withdrawal, by the end of this 
year, of most of the approximately 53,000 
troops in the NATO-led International Se 
curity Assistance Force, or ISAF. Afghan 
forces officially took charge of the nation’s 
security last summer, but it is far from cer 
tain that they are ready to face down the 
Taliban and other militant groups after 
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WOOING THE PEOPLE From left, Rassoul 
and his running mate Sarabi greet well-wishers; 
women attend a political rally; Ghani, another 
presidential front runner, campaigns 


most Americans and other foreign troops 
leave. Polls show Afghans continue to pin 
their hopes on a democratically elected gov 
ernment. Under the constitution, outgoing 
President Hamid Karzai cannot run again; 
the front runners for his job are veteran pol 
itician Ashraf Ghani and former Foreign 
Ministers Abdullah Abdullah and Zalmai 
Rassoul. The Taliban are not especially in 
terested in who wins: bullets and bombs, 
not ballots, are their ticket to power. 
Afghanistan has been here before. 
In 1989, after the Soviet Union ended a 
decadelong occupation, the country went 
into a period of unstable and weak nation 
al governments that were unable to halt a 
civil war fought mostly along ethnic lines. 
Seven years later, the Taliban—an alliance 
of Islamic clerics, students and former 
fighters against Soviet occupation—rolled 
into Kabul. Immediately they imposed 
their radical interpretation of Islam on the 
country: violations of Shari‘a were harshly 
punished; movies, music, even kite fly- 
ing were banned; women were confined 





largely to their homes, girls forbidden to 
go to school. Once urbane and cosmopoli 
tan, Kabul became the scene of public flog 
gings and lynchings. 

Since being ousted in the fall of 2001, 
the Taliban have conducted a stubborn 
and brutal insurgency, especially in the 
southern and eastern parts of the coun 
try, where they are particularly strong. 
But as the violence of March shows, they 
can bring their campaign of terror to the 
capital too. “The takeover of Kabul would 
be a perfect victory,” says a Taliban com 
mander based in the city who goes by the 
nom de guerre Shah Muhammad. 

While few believe that the Taliban have 
the muscle to seize Kabul, there’s little 
doubt the violence will persist, even esca 
late. “Why would the Taliban want peace 
right now?” says Bill Roggio, managing ed 
itor of the Long War Journal, a U.S. website 
that tracks the war on terrorism. “[Foreign 
troops] are leaving. The Afghan govern 
ment is—and is perceived as—weak and 
corrupt. The Taliban are winning.” 


A Desire for Democracy 

IT’S NOT QUITE THAT SIMPLE. AFGHANISTAN 
has changed since the Taliban were in 
power, and most Afghans are happy 
with the changes. As messy as their 


democracy is, it is popular. It’s 10:30 in 
the morning a week before the elections, 
and the voter-registration station at a girls’ 
school on Shah Shaheed Street in Kabul is 
packed. A throng of men crowds the heav 
ily guarded metal gate outside the school. 
The officer in charge says as many as 700 
people a day have been showing up, wait- 
ing for hours to get the voter-registration 
cards that will allow them to cast their bal 
lots. Inside the school, on the other side of 
a gray cloth serving asa partition from the 
men, women surge toward the door of the 
registration room. Mohammad Musa, who 
moved to Kabul from nearby Logar prov- 
ince for work, will be a first-time voter. He 
sits patiently ona bench in the registration 
office to get his card. “I’m going to vote for 
somebody who is a good person and who 
can lead the country,” says Musa. “When I 
was living in Logar, things were safe. But 
it’s worse now. It’s getting worse all over.” 
The same day in another part of town, 
two suicide bombers blast open the com 
pound gates of one of the offices of the 
election commission. Another attacker 
rushes into the courtyard and is shot mul 
tiple times by a policeman on duty. As that 
suicide bomber falls forward, his vest deto 
nates, leaving a crater in the ground and 
plastering blood and body parts around 
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the yard and onto the compound's yellow 
walls. Other attackers rush into the office 
building and launch a sustained assault 
that lasts for hours. By the time the last as 
sailant is killed, two election workers are 
dead along with a visiting provincial-level 
candidate and two cops. The following 
morning, surviving employees come 
to the shattered building to gather their 
things before they go to their colleagues’ 
funerals. Mursal Nazar, 24, started work 
ing as an election trainer only three 
months ago. She says she will persevere. “I 
can’t leave my work midway,” says Nazar. 
“I have to see it to the end.” 

Despite the escalating violence, or 
perhaps because of it, a palpable streak of 
determination has been building in the 
run-up to the vote. In a recent survey by the 
Free and Fair Election Forum of Afghani 
stan, or FEFA, 92% of respondents said they 
supported the idea of elections; among 
those who didn’t plan to vote, most said it 
was because they weren't registered, not 
because they feared the Taliban. Women, 
perhaps mindful of the consequences of 
the Taliban’s return, are especially invest 
ed in the vote: 81% said they would pick 
a candidate based on their qualities and 
programs, vs. 12% who said they would 
vote for the person suggested to them. 








During the candidate registration period, 
more than 300 women signed up to run 
in provincial-council elections. “We've al 
ways been ignored,” Habiba Sarabi, who 
is running for second vice president on 
Rassoul’s ticket, tells Time. “This is the op 
portunity to show that women can be in 
a position of power.” Says Waliullah Rah 
mani, director of the Kabul Center for Stra 
tegic Studies: “A month ago, no one even 
thought there would be elections. Now you 
can see the momentum.” 

The presidential candidates have been 
in full campaign mode, whizzing around 
the country from rally to rally to shore up 
support. The U.S. and its coalition part 
ners have studiously avoided indicating 
any preference among the candidates; to 
do so would only lend credence to the Tali 
ban’s claim that the election is a foreign 
influenced farce. In a tribal culture, the 
ethnic composition of each ticket—the 
candidate and his two vice-presidential 
choices—will be a major factor in voters’ 
decisions. The front runners are hard to 
distinguish from their promises: more se 
curity, better governance. But thanks in 
part to freshly feisty media, says Rahmani, 
“the candidates have to provide a plan, to 
convince people. That’s very new.” 

Getting through the elections is the 
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first hurdle. More than 6,000 polling 
centers around the country will be open on 
polling day. Some will be relatively easy to 
manage. Others will be under threat from 
the Taliban and their associates. “Security 
is the biggest concern on the day of the 
poll,” says Ahmad Nader Nadery, FEFA’s 
chairman. “[Insecurity] facilitates fraud.” 
After the previous presidential election 
in 2009, about 1.5 million votes were dis 
qualified out of 6 million ballots cast, ac- 
cording to the election commission. With 
several candidates in the field this time 
around, high levels of vote rigging could 
lead to a protracted power struggle. 

When the next government takes of- 
fice, the list of its challenges will be long. 
Afghanistan is one of the world’s poor 
est countries. While ever more people are 
moving to the cities, the vast majority of its 
31 million inhabitants still live in villages. 
Endemic corruption, an aid-dependent 
economy, high unemployment, weak rule 
of law, poor public services—they all re 
main to be tackled. (Education for girls is 
one of a few areas where Karzai can boast 
significant success: nearly 40% of the coun 
try’s 8 million—plus students are now girls, 
according to the U.N.) Security concerns 
trump everything else, though. Some 73% 
of potential voters surveyed by FEFA named 
peace as a top issue for them. Infrastructure 
and health care were lower priorities at 22% 
and 18%, respectively. “I hope we reach a 
level of security in Afghanistan where we 
don’t need to spend too much money on the 
security forces but more on education and 
reconstruction,” says presidential candidate 
Rassoul. Without greater safety, however, it 
will be impossible for millions of Afghans 
to move forward with their lives. 

You don’t have to leave Kabul to see 
how true that is. Charahi Qambar camp, 
a dense, low-slung enclave of mud houses 
roofed in tarps on the outskirts of the 
capital, is home to some 850 families that 
have fled southern Afghanistan, especially 
dangerous Helmand province, a Taliban 
stronghold. One young man, who would 
not give his name for fear of reprisal, 
moved to Charahi Qambar from Helmand 
a few years ago. A little over a year ago, he 
went home for the poppy harvest to earn 
some money. After a day’s work extracting 
opium resin from ripe pods, he was talking 
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ON GUARD The security 
detail for presidential 
contender Rassoul, a former 
Foreign Minister 
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to fellow workers about the things he had 
been hearing in Kabul, like the importance 
of sending kids to school, when a group of 
armed Taliban burst into the room, accus 
ing him of being a government spy. He was 
blindfolded, handcuffed and beaten before 
being released hours later. Eventually he 
made his way back to Kabul and the rela 
tive safety of the camp. “I'll die before I go 
back to that wild place,” he says. 


Who Guards the Guards? 
THE TALIBAN ARE ALREADY EXPANDING 
their footprint in the wild places and will 
try to increase the pace when coalition 
troops leave. A recent independent study 
by the Center for Naval Analyses, a U.S. 
government-—aided research center, con 
cluded that they will first try to expand 
in areas vacated by coalition forces. After 
the Taliban regain their strength, the au 
thors write, “a larger and more intense 
military effort will become increasingly 
likely.” The task of beating them back 
will fall to the Afghan National Security 
Forces, made up of some 248,000 active 
troops, and the 28,o00-strong Afghan Lo 
cal Police. Both groups depend heavily on 
international funding, and the security 
forces receive substantial help from West 
ern forces in the way of air support, medi 
cal evacuation and training. Estimates of 
how many troops may remain fluctuate. 
“We don’t know what the 2015 footprint 
is yet,” says Brigadier General Eric Wesley, 
ISAF Joint Command Future Ops Director. 
“What [the coalition’s] commitment looks 
like wil] taper over time as they stand up.” 

Ensuring that assistance is available 
will be a priority for the new President. 
But such help may not be available for 
very long. Karzai hasn't signed a bilateral 
security agreement with Washington 
that would keep a limited number of U.S. 
troops in the country, albeit in a largely 
advisory role. Washington has suggested 
that without a signature, it may proceed 
with the so-called zero option in which no 
U.S. troops remain. “If there is no money 
and the international community goes 
away, members of the local police might 
turn,” says Alisha Ahmadzai, who com 
mands the local police. “This will become 
the global epicenter of insurgents.” 

The three presidential front runners all 


say they will sign the bilateral agreement if 
they come to power. “From one side, I’d say 
that Afghans would like their country to 
be secured by their own men and women 
rather than foreign troops,” says Abdullah 
Abdullah. But, he says, “Those who know 
and care about the country know it is out 
of necessity that we say we need [them].” 
Even with an agreement, the coalition 
presence will be greatly reduced. Would 
that alone make the Taliban stronger? 
Not necessarily, says Wesley. He thinks 
the Taliban’s foundations are weakening, 
partly because elections seem on track. 
Another reason: as Afghans take over se 
curity, it undermines the Taliban’s claim 
to be ridding the country of foreign oc 





cupiers. The number of “enemy-initiated 
attacks” between the typically violent 
summer fighting seasons of 2012 and 2013 
dropped 6%, according to the ISAF. Says 
Wesley, “I don’t know that the Taliban ca 
pacity can sustain itself.” 

While you'd expect a coalition general 
to say that, Shah Muhammad, the Taliban 
commander in Kabul, expresses a similar 
view. “In the past year or so, there’s been 
less confrontation with U.S. and Western 
infidel forces,” he says. Fighting other Af 
ghansis less appealing to recruits—and to 
the Taliban’s financiers. “Donors were giv 
ing money to fight the Americans,” says 
a former diplomat who served under the 
Taliban regime in the rggos. “Now they 


MOURNFUL GATHERING Relatives, friends 
and colleagues hold a candlelight vigil on a hilltop 
overlooking Kabul to honor a slain Afghan jour 
nalist, his wife and two of their children, all victims 
of a Taliban attack on a five-star hotel in the city 


are concerned about a possible civil war 
after 2014, and most of them don’t want to 
fuel a new war.” 

One option: negotiations. The Taliban 
consist of factions, some of which have 
shown a willingness to talk. In 2010, Kar 
zai set up a High Peace Council to negoti 
ate with the Taliban. Talks were hampered 
by the fact that many in the Taliban don’t 
recognize Karzai’s administration on the 
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grounds that he was initially installed by 
the U.S. Still, the council was not a wash 
out, says Mawlawi Shahzada Shahid of 
its executive committee: “We showed the 
Taliban that the government will accept 
them back.” But, he adds, the council’s im 
pact was diluted by unclear policies, insuf 
ficient dialogue with militant leaders and 
a lack of coordination between Kabul and 
the international community. “The key 
is to bring armed opposition within the 
political process,” says presidential candi 
date Ghani. “It’s going to require immense 
focus and attention.” 

The government runs a formal pro 
gram that helps reintegrate and provide 
jobs to former combatants, but some say 
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the system is inefficient. Bashar Turabi, 
a former Taliban fighter in eastern Herat 
province, surrendered his weapons in 
an official ceremony three years ago. He 
had developed doubts about the Taliban’s 
cause. After he took part in an attack on 
a village that killed several women, he 
says, he quit: “I saw it was not jihad. It 
was a fight for power.” Since he had been a 
high-ranking fighter, provincial authori 
ties helped him get a good job with the 
national police. But the foot soldiers who 
surrendered with him are still out of work. 
“They’re lost,” he says. “They don’t know 
what to do. If the government had a plan 
to help the ex-Taliban, I think more people 
would join the peace process.” 


The Cost of Failure 

MONTHS LIKE MARCH MAKE IT HARD TO 
hold on to hope. It may have been unusual 
ly bloody for Kabul, but many other parts 
of the country have grown used to worse. 
Last year, civilian casualties were up 14% 

according to the U.N., with 2,959 deaths 
and 5,656 injuries. Some already think itis 
inevitable that the Taliban are going to be 
a bigger presence in Afghan life, and noth 
ing good can come from that. “I’m not pes 
simistic, but I’m concerned,” says Shahid 
of the High Peace Council. “Afghanistan 
is turning into a battleground.” 

Afghans who want peace are fight 
ing back in their own way. Six days after 
the Serena attack, a crowd gathered on a 
bare, rocky rise in Kabul known as Swim 
ming Pool Hill, with a view of the capital’s 
sprawl and the surrounding mountains. 
The Soviets built the pool, and today it re 
mains an empty concrete expanse. 

But on that recent spring night, rela 
tives, friends and colleagues held a vigil for 
Sardar Ahmad, the journalist murdered in 
the Serena with his wife and two of their 
children. Those present exchanged silent 
handshakes and hugs in a tight circle 
around a candlelit shrine to the family. 
rhere was a photograph of Ahmad and 
the two children, he and his daughter 
making peace signs. In front of the pho 
tograph was the word azadi, spelled out 
in tea lights, meaning freedom. But it was 
also a message of defiance to the Taliban: 
We are not afraid. —W1TH REPORTING BY 
SAMI YOUSAFZAI % 
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Mary Jo White made her name as a 
New York prosecutor locking up terrorists. 
Now she's teaching the Wall Street 
watchdogs in Washington some new tricks 


BY MASSIMO CALABRESI 


THERE IS A ROOM AT THE U.S. MILITARY 
prison at Guantanamo Bay where hunger- 
striking al-Qaeda suspects are strapped to 
chairs and force-fed through tubes in their 
noses. Mary Jo White is one of the few out- 
siders to have seen this in operation, watch- 
ing as more than a dozen inmates had their 
meals administered to them. White went 
to the prison at the behest of President 
Barack Obama in 2009 to report on condi- 
tions there. Rather than confirm allega- 
tions of torture from human-rights groups 
and the U.N., she concluded that the force- 
feedings were humane. And what was her 
general impression of Gitmo? Sitting in her 
sprawling, light-filled office overlooking 
the U.S. Capitol, White sounds like a pros- 
ecutor. “It was enormously satisfying to see 
how well run the facility was,” she says. 
Last year, Obama gave White a new as- 
signment: police America’s financial mar- 
kets as chair of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. And while White is best 
known for convicting terrorists as the chief 
US. prosecutor in Manhattan from 1993 to 


2002, her credentials also include jailing 
New York City’s top mobster, John Gotti, and 
successfully prosecuting three big banks for 
criminal fraud. Which explains Obama’s 
chief reason for making her the nation’s top 
financial cop: “You don’t want to mess with 
Mary Jo,” he said when he nominated her. 
Since taking over the commission last 
April, White, 66, has given both fans of reg- 
ulation and free-market types something 
to complain about. She has changed SEC 
rules to require crooked financial actors to 
admit guilt rather than just pay fines. She 
has stepped up investigations of so-called 
gatekeepers—the board members, lawyers 
and accountants who sometimes shield 
companies by failing to flag fraud. The SEC 
recently announced the latest of nearly 700 
busts since White took over—a fraudulent 
peddler of mortgage-backed securities in 
Connecticut and alleged inside traders at 
Morgan Stanley and at a law firm in New 
York City—and warned big banks they'd 
be punished if they suppressed whistle- 
blowers. By expanding her agency’s focus 
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from rogue traders to include politically 
connected lawyers, accountants, consul- 
tants and other enablers, White is putting 
cops back on beats they haven't closely pa- 
trolled in recent years—a “be everywhere” 
approach to enforcement, she calls it. 

But she has also lifted barriers on busi- 
nesses, to the dismay of some liberals. 
White has told fellow members of the com- 
mission that in coming months she may, 
for the first time, vote with its two Repub- 
licans against its two Democrats on several 
important new rules, sources familiar with 
the discussions tell Time. Her willingness 
to work both sides of the aisle on the once 
deeply divided commission suggests that 
the former prosecutoris a cannier politician 
than was widely expected. “Her purpose- 
ful nonpartisanship has kept Washington's 
political players guessing,” says former SEC 
commissioner Annette Nazareth. 

As White begins her second year on the 
job, she faces renewed concern over the 
effects of high-frequency trading on the 
fairness and stability of America’s mar- 
kets and questions about whether the SEC 
has been moving fast enough to respond. 
She is preparing new rules that will deter- 
mine protections for everyday investors, 
affect billions of dollars in annual profits 
for big banks and shape the future of the 
US. financial system. At stake, White says, 
is America’s “confidence in the safety of its 
markets and the credibility not just of law 
enforcement but of government itself.” 


Can the SEC Keep Up? 
THE SEC WAS CREATED 80 YEARS AGO IN 
the wake of the 1929 stock-market crash to 
fix a key cause of Wall Street’s Depression- 
era dysfunction: the corporate secrecy that 
gave financial titans an unfair advantage 
over average investors. Over the decades 
the SEC grew from being the repository of 
legally binding financial reports to a pow- 
erful enforcement agency capable of levy- 
ing massive fines or barring highflyers 
from working in the financial industry. 
But as markets grew ever more complex, 
the SEC grew too close to the industry it 
regulates. Over the past 20 years, the SEC 
missed all sorts of gigantic frauds, like the 
multibillion-dollar scams run by Bernie 
Madoff and Allen Stanford. Unexplained 
market swings and unprecedented failures 
at major exchanges like the tech-heavy 
Nasdaq showed that the agency was failing 
to fulfill its original mission of imposing 


transparency and order on an increasingly 
complex financial system. Its Bush-era lead- 
ers included poster children for the see-no- 
evil oversight delivered by revolving-door 
regulators, and by the end of 2009, SEC en- 
forcement seemed at times a contradiction 
in terms. Could the commission even keep 
up with financial markets? 

When White arrived at the SEC’s steel 
and-glass headquarters near the Capitol, 
she founda broken agency. Its record at tri- 
al has been mixed and has included high- 
profile losses and public rebukes by judges. 
Divided between three Democrats and 
two Republicans, the commission was un- 
able to tackle many of the most important 
but politically contentious rules needed 
to restore confidence in the markets. More 
than 60 regulations were waiting for pro- 
posal or passage, some of them two years 
overdue. “The agency had become,” says 
Barbara Roper of the Consumer Federation 
of America, “really dysfunctional.” 

First, White pushed through new rules 
for legal settlements. If a company or indi- 
vidual engaged in what the SEC considered 
“egregious” conduct or risked great harm 
to investors or the market, she said, they 
should be forced to admit guilt. When the 
enforcement division proposed asettlement 
with Harbinger Capital Partners without an 
admission of guilt by its founder, Philip Fal- 
cone, White joined two other commission- 
ers to shoot it down. Since White became 
chair, six companies have been forced to 
admit guilt, including Credit Suisse, which 
paid $196 million, and JPMorgan Chase, 
which paid $200 million as part of a settle- 
ment in the case of the London Whale, a 
trader who lost billions on speculative bets. 

White next turned a spotlight on 
personal responsibility. She brought a 
longtime aide from her days as a federal 
prosecutor to head the SEC’s enforcement 


A former Wall Street 
lawyer, White has 
recused herself 
from more than a 
dozen enforcement 
actions 





section and launched Operation Broken 
Gate, an investigation of financial report- 
ing and auditing crimes committed by law- 
yers, accountants, consultants and other 
so-called gatekeepers. With only 1,000 in- 
vestigators in its enforcement division, the 
SEC relies on the hundreds of thousands 
of third parties who are legally obliged to 
catch and report fraud and other deceptions 
if they see them. The best way to get them 
to do that is to punish some of them pub- 
licly when they don’t. In September the SEC 
busted five auditors for “repeated instances 
of unreasonable conduct,” part of a total of 
80 accounting and auditing enforcement 
actions since Operation Broken Gate began. 

White’s focus on these secondary gate- 
keepers has alarmed some big-name law 
firms, which now realize that rubber-stamp 
legal advice for banks and securities firms 
might land them in trouble. One large 
Washington law firm, WilmerHale, de- 
clared in a report on the SEC that White’s 
new regime had “increased risks to lawyers 
practicing before the commission more 
than ever before.” White has also sought to 
rebuild the agency’s courtroom credibility 
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brings than on the number it can win. Last 
summer, White restructured the agency’s 
trial unit, tying investigators more closely to 
the lawyers who will ultimately have to ar 
gue cases in court. In 2013, the SEC brought 
686 actions against individuals, companies 
and municipalities, down from 734 in 2012. 

But enforcement is what White is 
known for; more surprising has been her 
ability to break the political stalemate at the 
commission and pass new rules governing 
Wall Street. White organized weekly one 
on-one meetings with each commissioner 
during which she discussed upcoming 
business—or, when there were few pressing 
items, major league baseball. The meetings 
and White’s demeanorin them changed the 
dynamic at the agency, says Daniel Gallagh 
er, a Republican commissioner who fought 
with Obama's first SEC chief, Mary Schap 
iro. “She’s down-to-earth, funny,” he says. 
“It’s harder to go out and attack initiatives or 
rule makings when you have that personal 
relationship with the chair.” 

The backroom politicking helped 
White break a three-year impasse on one 
of the most important postcrash priorities: 
proposing new rules for the $2.6 trillion 
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money-market-fund industry, which func 
tions something like a circulatory system 
for the world economy. A run on U.S. 
money-market funds, which keep a fixed 
balance for investors like a savings account 
but yield higher interest and are not feder 
ally insured, brought the financial crisis to 
its most dangerous moment in September 
2008. Since 2010, regulators had been bat 
tling over whether the commission should 
limit possible runs by blocking how much 
investors could take out at one time or by 
forcing fund managers to let the dollar 
value of the accounts float up and down 
like it does in investment funds. On June s, 
White proposed a combination of both. 

It was a baby-splitting move that drew 
criticism on the right and the left but got the 
vote of all five commissioners and helped 
change the atmosphere: now even Republi 
can commissioners are calling for increased 
regulation of money-market funds. “The 
steps that were proposed are in the right 
direction of reducing systemic risk even if 
they didn’t go as far as some wanted,” says 
Donald Kohn, a former vice chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, now at the Brookings 
Institution. A final rule is expected this year. 





Go get’em Announcing White’s nomination 
to head the SEC on Jan. 24, Obama said, “You 
don’t want to mess with Mary Jo.” 


White's other big win came with the 
SEC’s passage of a key part of the 2010 Dodd 
Frank reform act, the so-called Volcker rule, 
which was supposed to bar banks from 
betting taxpayer-guaranteed deposits and 
other assets in the markets for the institu 
tion’s own profit. After years of delay, many 
in Washington predicted a weak rule would 
emerge from the politics-clogged regulatory 
process. But White worked with Democrat 
ic commissioners to toughen it. The final 
rule has accelerated the departure of some 
big banks from risky trading by imposing 
tougher limits on when and how they can 
bet in the equities markets. Says Demo 
cratic SEC commissioner Kara Stein, who 
had hinted she might oppose the rule but 
ultimately voted forit: “Mary Jo’s reputation 
as an effective executive is well deserved.” 

Though she has made life somewhat 
harder on banks, White isn’t antibusiness. 
She lifted an 80-year ban on small firms’ 
advertising to the general public for invest 
ment in their companies. In October, she 
pushed through a proposal to let entre 
preneurs use crowdfunding to raise up to 
$1 million a year from lower-income inves 
tors. Both measures enraged liberals, who 
fear that such changes will put small inves 
tors’ nest eggs at risk. Then in November, 
White struck from the SEC’s agenda a mea 
sure championed by Democrats that would 
require corporations to disclose their politi 
cal contributions. Her feel for compromise 
ina city that can barely remember what the 
word means has boosted her clout. 


Playing to Win 

WITH SEVERAL POLITICALLY CHARGED DE 
cisions coming in the next two months, 
she is going to need all the clout she can 
muster. The Democratic and Republican 
commissioners are engaged in an intense, 
behind-the-scenes battle over rules limit 
ing executive pay and controlling the swaps 
markets, where $700 trillion of assets were 
bartered last year. They are also fighting 
over final rules for money-market funds 
and crowdfunding. Both sides have taken 
rigid positions. White has told them she 
may side with the two Republican com 
missioners on swaps and crowdfunding 
but stick with Democrats on executive pay, 
sources familiar with the discussions tell 
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Time. White continues to discuss biparti- 
san options for all the rules with both sides. 
White is the 31st person to chair the 
commission—Joseph Kennedy was the 
first—and the third female boss in a row. 
But she is surely the least likely SEC chair 
to join a pickup basketball team. Born in 
Kansas City, Mo., in 1947, she moved to 
McLean, Va., asa child when her father got 
a promotion as a government lawyer work- 
ing for the Social Security Administration. 
In her junior year of high school, she met 
her future husband John White, now a 
securities lawyer and the former head of 
corporate finance at the SEC under Repub- 
lican Christopher Cox. The Whites went 
to college in Virginia, married in 1970 and 
settled on New York City for law school. 

Though only 5 ft. (152 cm) tall, she im- 
probably joined a women’s basketball team 
when she started as a young prosecutor in 
New York in the late 1970s. (She and several 
other self-described “short women” from 
the office won at least one championship 
while she was on the team.) White’s com- 
petitive drive is the stuff of legal legend. 
When she rose to head the federal prosecu- 
tor’s office in Manhattan, she successfully 
fought to have the FBI bring its best cases 
in her district rather than in the neigh- 
boring Eastern District of New York. She 
fiercely blocked any efforts by the Justice 
Department to try cases in her district, 
insisting that her own attorneys—rather 
than those from Washington—be the 
ones to go to trial. “She’s very smart, very 
driven and very competitive,” says Michael 
Piwowar, a Republican SEC commissioner 
who has publicly clashed with White. 

In person, White is affable and busi- 
nesslike and conveys uncommon drive. 
She sleeps only about four hours a night. 
(“Never the same four,” she explains.) A reg- 
istered independent, she has long kept her 
politics properly opaque. When a line attor- 
ney working for her in the U.S. prosecutor's 
office in Manhattan in the mid-1990s was 
denied a top-secret security clearance by so- 
cial conservatives at the Justice Department 
because he was gay, White angrily backed 
them down before the attorney hadachance 
to resign. Though White was appointed to 
the prosecutor’s job by Bill Clinton, she was 
chosen by George W. Bush’s first Attorney 
General, John Ashcroft, to investigate Clin- 
ton’s pardon of financier Marc Rich. (Nei- 
ther she nor her successor uncovered any 
wrongdoing by Clinton in the case.) 


WHITE’S 
RAP SHEET 


The SEC chief has jailed 
terrorists and mobsters and 
defended Wall Street's biggest 
names in private practice 


DEFENSE 


Chase 
White's representation of 
Jamie Dimon's bank led to 
her recusal in a big SEC case 


Ken Lewis 
After the 2008 crash, White 
defended the former Bank of 
America CEO 


Morgan Staniey 
White vetted future CEO John 
Mack for the big bank when 
it was thinking of hiring him 


PROSECUTION 


Omar Abdel-Rahman 
White prosecuted the blind 
sheik for plotting to blow up 
five New York City landmarks 


John Gotti 
White led the team that 
convicted Gotti of murder 
and racketeering 


The only Senator to vote against White's 
confirmation in committee was a Demo- 
crat, Sherrod Brown of Ohio, who said her 
work as a top defense lawyer for the likes 
of Morgan Stanley, JPMorgan and Bank of 
America meant she was too close to Wall 
Street. White says she has recused herself 
from more than a dozen enforcement cases 
at the SEC because of her private-practice 
work. The firm she has worked for off and 
onsince law school, Debevoise & Plimpton, 
isa traditionally liberal one, but she recruit- 
ed Bush’s last Attorney General, Michael 
Mukasey, to join it. He did so, he says, in 
large part because “she was here.” (White 
is often mentioned, as it happens, as a po- 
tential replacement for Attorney General 
Eric Holder should he decide not to serve 
out the remainder of Obama’s second term.) 

If competition is White's dominant phi- 
losophy, it may end up shaping America’s 
financial future in the digital age. Where 
the markets once moved at the pace of trades 
between two human beings, computer pro- 
grams trade with one another millions of 
times a second. It’s a largely ungoverned 
process that may increase market efficiency 
but can give unfair advantage to big firms 
over small investors. The SEC has blamed 
it in part for confidence-damaging episodes 
like the “flash crash” of May 2010, when the 
Dow Jones industrial average dropped near- 
ly 1,000 points, or 9%, ina matter of minutes. 
White said at her confirmation hearings 
that she would bring “a sense of urgency” 
to the task of understanding and regulating 
high-frequency trading. Now the SEC says 
the results of a new agency computer pro- 
gram called MIDAS, which can track trad- 
ing down to the microsecond, have shown 
that, for the most part, high-frequency trad- 
ingis not undermining fairand competitive 
markets. White says the right course is mon- 
itoring and further study, not new rules. 

Those who believe that recent history 
shows the markets are unfair or danger- 
ous chafe at that instinct. But others think 
White deserves the benefit of the doubt. 
“She’s been good at every job she’s ever had,” 
says the Consumer Federation’s Roper. “And 
she will try to be a good SEC chairman. The 
question is how does she define that.” When 
asked that very question, White says she 
wants to beable to say she “dida good job and 
was a strong leader of a strong agency.” You 
get the idea that anyone looking for more on 
what that means can start with the inmates 
at Guantanamo Bay. a 
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HERE’S ONLY ONE WAY TO 
lower a $20,000 custom- 
made underwater camera 
from a swaying fishing boat 
into the open sea: very, very 
carefully. And that’s exact- 
ly how Manuel Gonzalez- 
Rivero’s colleagues handled 
the SVII camera as they nudged it over- 
board, where the coral ecologist was bob- 
bing in the bathtub-warm waters off 
the Central American country of Belize. 
Gonzalez-Rivero is based at the University 
of Queensland’s Global Change Institute 
in Australia, but he was in the Carib- 
bean working with the Catlin Seaview 
Survey, a scientific expedition that is as- 
sessing threatened coral reefs around the 
world. Once in the water, the cumbersome 
SVII—a beach-ball-size camera head with 
three separate lenses at the end of a 7-ft. 
(2 m) pole—was easy for Gonzalez-Rivero 
to maneuver. The camera’s attached pro- 
peller sled saved the scientist the work 
of swimming as he covered more than 
a mile of Belize’s protected Glover’s Reef, 
part of the vast and endangered Meso- 
american Reef that stretches from south- 
ern Honduras to the eastern tip of Mexico. 
Every three seconds, the lenses on the 
SVII—facing to the left, right and below 
the camera head—snapped pictures of the 
reef. Over the course of his 45-minute dive, 
Gonzalez-Rivero produced more than 900 
detailed images of Glover's Reef, each one 
rich with data about corals and sea life. 
Back on the catamaran that served as the 
expedition’s temporary base, those images 
would be processed to generate a precise 
three-dimensional image of the reef. Later, 
computers at the Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography would analyze the pictures, 
giving scientists a quick diagnosis of the 
health of one of the most valuable marine 
ecosystems in the Caribbean. What’s long 
been possible on land, thanks to satellites 
scanning jungles and deserts, is now fea- 
sible beneath the waves. “Every coral reef 
is different,” says Gonzalez-Rivero. “This 
will allow us to see the reef as it really is.” 
And we have to see it today, because 
coral reefs may not be here tomorrow. It’s 
acliché to call coral reefs the rain forests of 
the ocean, butif anything, that understates 
their ecological value. They occupy less 


than 0.1% of the sea area, yet “between one- 
fourth and one-third of everything that 
lives in the ocean lives in a coral reef,” says 
Nancy Knowlton, who holds the Smithson- 
ian Institution’s Sant Chair in Marine Sci- 
ence. Coral reefs support more species per 
square kilometer than any other marine 
environment, providing habitat, food and 
spawning grounds. And fish are not the 
only beneficiaries. The net economic value 
of coral reefs globally is almost $30 billion a 
year, and some 500 million people around 
the world depend on coral reefs for food, 
coastal protection and tourism. 

At a time when climate concerns 
continue to mount—a widely watched 
March 31 report from a United Nations 
panel warned of drastic effects across 
the globe—coral reefs are under intense 
threat. Overfishing and coastal overpol- 
lution and development have left all but 
the most remote reefs a shadow of what 
they once were. By one estimate, the Ca- 
ribbean has lost 80% of its coral cover 
over the past 50 years. And the future is 
even darker: the one-two punch of global 
warming and ocean acidification could 
make the seas essentially inhospitable 
to coral, with dire consequences for ma- 
rine life. The U.N. report, from the Inter- 
governmental Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC), warned that coral reefs are “the 
most vulnerable marine ecosystem on 
Earth” to the effects of global warming. 
“If we don’t dodge this bullet, the only 
coral reefs that our children’s grand- 
children will see will be in picture books,” 
says Steve Palumbi, director of Stanford 
University’s Hopkins Marine Station. 

That’s what makes the Catlin Seaview 
Survey so timely. The oceans in their full 
volume account for as much as 90% of the 
planet, but humans have seen just 5% 
of the underwater world with their own 
eyes. Ocean exploration can be expen- 
sive, difficult and time-consuming, even 
in the relatively shallow coastal waters 
where most reefs are found. But Seaview, 
which aims to survey every major coral 
reef worldwide, is able to take advantage 
of new advances in video and computer 
analysis to produce a long, sustained look 
at the oceans, essentially digitizing the 
seas. The result will be the kind of data 
that marine scientists have long craved. 
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“By creating a really large global baseline 
of coral health, we can identify the areas 
that really need protecting,” says Rich- 
ard Vevers, project director of the Catlin 
Seaview Survey. “We want to reveal the 
oceans of the world.” 


Disappearing Riches 

WHILE I WAS IN BELIZE WITH THE SEAVIEW 
team, I had the chance to view a coral reef 
the old-fashioned way—I dived it. Glover's 
Reef, which is about 28 miles (45 km) 
off the Belize coast, lies at the heart of 
the largest reef system in the western 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Almost 95% of the 
region's reefs, which make 
up nearly a third of the world's 
total reefs, are threatened, The 
region also hosts large coastal 
populations. In Indonesia alone 
57 million people rely on 
reefs for their food and 
livelihood 
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75% OF THE 60% OF 
WORLD'S THREATS 
REEFS ARE ARE HUMAN- THE 
THREATENED RELATED CARIBBEAN 
A quarter of the world’s The beach-vacation 


AUSTRALIA 
With its Great 
Barrier Reef, Australia 
boasts the world’s 
largest coral-reef 
system and one of the 
best protected 


coral reefs are in marine 
protected areas, but 
safeguards in half of those 
areas are ineffective. In 
poor countries with weak 
oversight, protected areas 
can't stop overfishing or 
destructive fishing, which 
exposes reefs to dynamite 
and poison. 


paradise has lost 
80% of its reefs in 


the past 50 years 
mostly because of 
bleaching 














SHORELINE 
PROTECTION 
If it weren't for reefs, 
low-lying countries 
like the Maldives 
wouldn't exist. Reefs 
protect shorelines 
by reducing erosion, 
flooding and wave 
damage during 
storms. 


MEDICINE 


Reefs produce 
complex chemical 
compounds for their 
own protection. 
Some of these 
products have the 
potential to treat 
cancer, HIV and 
malaria. 


hemisphere. As I hovered lazily near the 
ocean floor—while Gonzalez-Rivero and 
his colleagues carried out actual science 
above me—I could pick out boulder-size 
brain coral, jagged fire coral and majestic 
elkhorn coral. Sea fans billowed like flags 
in the underwater current. 

Reefs look like living rocks—and in 
a sense, that’s what they are. Corals are 
tiny invertebrates that exist in symbio- 
sis with photosynthetic single-cell algae 
called zooxanthellae, which live inside the 
coral’s tissue. (The zooxanthellae provide 
food to the coral by converting sunlight 
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Resource 19 


People 
Depend 
On 


Percentage 
of the sea area 
that is covered 

by coral reefs 


into energy.) Corals build up hard exo- 
skeletons made of layers of secreted cal- 
cium carbonate, which form the reef. Ina 
healthy reef, you can see everything from 
tiny gobies to predatory sharks swim- 
ming amid a network of coral as intricate 
as a medieval cathedral. “Coral reefs are a 
magic ecosystem,” says Palumbi. “If you 
could make the deserts bloom on land, 
that’s what coral reefs do for the oceans.” 
Glover's Reef, which is part of Belize’s 
protected Hol Chan Marine Reserve, is 
one of the healthier coral ecosystems 
in the Caribbean. But even here the 
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Number of 
people around the 
world who depend 

on coral reefs in 
some way 


$29. 


Net benefit from 
coral-reef-related 
goods and 
services in 2010 


reef isn’t what it once was. Coral cover 
dropped from 80% in 1971 to 13% in 
1999, although there has been some re- 
covery since, thanks to the recent estab- 
lishment of a no-fishing zone. Most other 
Caribbean reefs are in far worse shape. 
The heavily developed waters off the 
coasts of countries like Jamaica are now 
little more than coral graveyards, Veteran 
coral ecologists who began by diving in 
the once verdant reefs of the Caribbean 
have witnessed the coral collapse over 
the course of their careers. “I’m 64, and 
everyone of my generation who became a 
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ENVIRONMENT OCEANS 


conservation biologist has seen this loss 
happen in real time,” says Knowlton. 

While Caribbean reefs have been par- 
ticularly hard hit, corals around the world 
face the same threats. Overfishing spe- 
cies at the top of the food chain can cause 
a chain reaction, leading to the loss of 
smaller herbivores that play an important 
role in controlling the growth of seaweed, 
which competes with corals for living 
space. Pollution from coastal areas can 
kill corals—especially fertilizer runoff 
from agriculture, which can promote the 
growth of algae species that crowd out cor- 
als. Humans can accidentally introduce 
invasive species like the lionfish, a vora- 
cious eater that has plundered the Carib- 
bean like Blackbeard the pirate. At least a 
quarter of the world’s corals have been lost 
over the past 25 years. 

What really frightens coral scien- 
tists are the threats that will arise in the 
future. “If we push this too far, corals 
won't be able to bounce back,” says Peter 
Mumby, a coral ecologist at the Universi- 
ty of Queensland. “The whole system will 
collapse over time.” Climate change poses 
an existential challenge. Corals don’t 
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like it when the water around them sud- 
denly heats up, which can trigger what’s 
known as bleaching. The coral organism 
reacts by ejecting the zooxanthella al- 
gae living inside its tissues, which robs 
the coral of both its color and its source 
of food. While bleaching doesn’t neces- 
sarily kill the coral outright, it leaves it 
extremely vulnerable to other stresses. 
(In 1998, El Nino—led warming sparked 
the worst bleaching event on record, with 
16% of the world’s coral lost in a year.) 
Even as climate change warms the seas, 
the additional carbon dioxide absorbed 
by the oceans will turn the water more 
acidic, which will in turn interfere with 
corals’ ability to form reefs. A 2013 study 
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Digital images taken from Seaview’'s 
SVII camera show the Bonaire 
reefscape in the Caribbean; the 
data in the images will be used to 
produce a comprehensive analysis 
of the health of the reef 
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by researchers at the Carnegie Institution 
projected that if carbon emissions are 
not brought under control, no part of the 
ocean will be able to support coral reefs 
by 2100, and the new IPCC report pre- 
dicts that Australia’s Great Barrier Reef 
will continue to degrade even if warming 
is slower than projected. “You could lose 
the coral reefs altogether,” says Ken Cal- 
deira, an atmospheric scientist at Carn- 
egie and a co-author of the paper. Coral 
scientists are right to fear that they could 
spend the rest of their careers watching 
their subject die. 


Recording for Posterity 

WHEN RICHARD VEVERS SWITCHED CaA- 
reers from advertising to underwater 
photography, he became friends with the 
great Australian underwater filmmaker 
and shark expert Ron Taylor, best known 
for his work on movies like Jaws. Vevers 
would dive along the Great Barrier Reef 
and bring back what he thought were 
images of a pristine marine ecosystem, 
bristling with coral and sea life. But when 
he showed his pictures to Taylor, the vet- 
eran photographer would just shake his 
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head. “He'd say, ‘That's great, but you don’t 
know how it used to be,’”” says Vevers. “I 
didn’t believe it at first, but it began to 
sink in. I realized that there’s this decline 
that’s been happening almost too slow for 
people to notice.” 

There’s a term for that decline: shifting 
baselines. Fisheries scientist Daniel Pauly 
coined it to describe how overfishing has 
changed the oceans so rapidly over the 
past several decades that what we think 
of as normal from recent experience— 
the baseline—has had to shift to keep up 
with what is actually a diminished reali- 
ty. “We transform the world, but we don’t 
remember it,” Pauly said in a 2010 TED 
talk. “We adjust our baseline to the new 
level, and we don’t recall what was there.” 

Shifting baselines can be seen in all 
environmental science, but they’re a par- 
ticular problem in ocean research. Ma- 
rine scientists have had to rely on quick 
hits—grabbing data from scuba surveys, 
competing for a spot on a submersible. 
Even those research trips are growing 
rarer in a budget-constrained age. Don 
Walsh and Jacques Piccard reached the 
bottom of the Mariana Trench, the deep- 
est point on the planet, in 1960, but no one 
returned there until director James Cam- 
eron did so in 2012 in a submersible he 
designed and paid for himself. Our under- 
standing of the oceans is “very data-poor,” 
says David Kline of the Scripps Institu- 
tion of Oceanography. It’s as if we were 
trying to comprehend a movie by seeing 
afew random frames rather than the full, 
uncut length. 

The Catlin Seaview Survey is working 
to create that complete film. The photo- 
graphs taken by the SVII camera can be 
digitally combined to create panoramic 
images that reveal the underwater world 
with striking depth and clarity. Seaview 
has partnered with Google to put many 
of those images online as part of Google 
Ocean’s efforts to take its Street View 
program—which shows ground-level 
photographs from around the world— 
beneath the waves. (Seaview is primarily 
sponsored by the Bermuda-based reinsur- 
ance company Catlin Group, which has 
been funding climate-change research, 
knowing that global warming could hit 
the insurance industry hard.) Under- 
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water images from Seaview’s first extend- 
ed expedition—a four-month mission in 
2013 that covered more than 90 miles 
(145 km) of the Great Barrier Reef—have 
already been viewed millions of times. 
With the help of time-lapse technology, 
the images can be stitched together to 
engineer what seems like a digital scuba 
dive through one of the best-preserved 
coral-reef systems in the world—albeit 
one that has lost more than 50% of its 
coral cover over the past 30 years. “Peo- 
ple can see the beauty of this world for 
themselves,” says Jenifer Austin Foulkes, 
project manager of the Google Ocean Pro- 
gram. “It’s a powerful tool.” 

The underwater world has suffered 
as an environmental cause because of its 
inaccessibility. Scuba diving, after all, 
became possible only in the postwar era. 
Vevers hopes the beauty and accessibil- 
ity of the images that Seaview records 
will help motivate the public to care for 
the seas. “Ninety-nine percent of people 
don’t dive and probably never will,” he 
says. “We need to bring the oceans to the 
people.” If people can dial up a view of 
their closest reef the way they can zero 
in on their childhood home on Google 
Earth, they might begin to care about the 
70% of the planet that is covered in water. 

But the lasting value of Seaview will 
be in the science it supports. Underwater 
research has always been limited by two 
things: air and space. Humans—in scuba 
gear or in submersibles—can stay under- 
water for only so long and can bring only 
so much equipment with them. The stan- 
dard method of surveying coral involved 
researchers diving a reef and taking pho- 
tographs of the area they covered, square 
foot by square foot, then analyzing those 
images on a research boat or at a station. 


2 ° C 
Increase in global 
warming from which 
coral reefs would face 
existential threats, 


according to a new U.N. 
climate-change report 


Each of those images could require 15 to 
30 minutes of work by a trained observer. 
Scientists had to extrapolate the whole 
from a small data set, not least because 
there was no way tosurvey an entire coral 
reef. The Great Barrier Reef, for example, 
covers 134,364 Sq. mi. (348,000 sq km). 


A Gloomy Picture 

OVER THE NEXT SEVERAL YEARS, SEAVIEW 
expects to cover the Caribbean, the Coral 
Sea in Southeast Asia, the Indian Ocean, 
the Mediterranean and the Middle East, 
producing hundreds of thousands of un- 
derwater images along the way. Under 
the old methods, it would have taken 
years for scientists to analyze it all, and 
most of the pictures would likely have 
remained in a dusty hard drive some- 
where in the back of a lab. But Scripps 
and the University of California at San 
Diego, employing facial-recognition 
technology similar to what the CIA 
employs to analyze crowd photos, are 
using a computer program to scan each 
image from the expedition and spit out 
the pictured species and extent of coral 
growth—all more than a hundred times 
faster than such work could have been 
done by humans alone. The accuracy of 
the machine is already at 90%, and as the 
program analyzes more images, it will 
become more precise, learning along 
the way. “What used to take us years we 
can now do in weeks and months,” says 
Scripps’ Kline. “We'll have large-scale, 
quality data about the health of the reefs, 
and that will let managers make much 
more informed decisions about protec- 
tion policies.” This is a Big Data solution 
toa very big scientific challenge. 

There’s no time to waste: the picture is 
vanishing even as we take it. I loved div- 
ing in the aquamarine waters of Glover's 
Reef, letting my fingers drift past the out- 
stretched arms of elkhorn coral. It was one 
of the most beautiful places I’d ever been. 
Yet I could tell—or maybe just feel—that 
something had been lost. It seemed empty 
ofall but the smallest species, the result of 
years of intense fishing that more recent 
protections have only begun to reverse. 
My guide saw a hammerhead shark cir- 
cling in the blue, but I missed it. It’s easy 
to miss things underwater. a 
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Decoding 
Thrones 


HBO's hit series Game of 
Thrones returns to screens 
on April 6 to titillate viewers 
with gratuitous nudity, 
violence and Peter Dinklage 
for another 10 episodes 


If the show's expansive 
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here’s a detail of our online 
refresher: a web showing 
the characters’ allegiances, «yust Now King 
animosities, magical 
powers and everything in 
between. See the complete 
infographic at time.com/ 
gameofthrones. 
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The What, Where, When 
And How of Betty Who 
A grassroots diva is 
treating pop stardom 
like a startup 


By Lily Rothman 


DON’T FEEL BAD IF YOU HAVEN’T YET 
heard of Betty Who, even though she 
just might be pop’s next big star. Even 
though the single she self-released last 
year made it to viral-video fame and No. 1 
on Billboard’s dance-club songs chart. 
Even though her upcoming major-label 
debut, the five-track album Slow Dancing, 
has been building buzz for months. 

Even though she’s helping redefine how 
young women can build careers in the 
pop world. Even though she sings about 
the kind of love that makes you want to 
dance—and at her packed live shows, 
people do just that. 

No, do not feel bad at all. Just a year 
ago, even her own friends had never 
heard of her. 

Betty Who, 22, was born Jessica Anne 
Newham, and until recently everyone 
called her Jess. So last April, when she 
self-released The Movement, four songs 
recorded under her nom de pop, people 
were confused. “When I put out The 
Movement under that name, my friends 
were like, ‘What’s happening?’ I was like, 
‘That’s me,’” says Who. “Every time some- 
one says ‘Betty Who,’ it reminds me that 
I’m really doing it. I’m really pursuing 
what I always wanted to.” 

These days, as she makes the transition 
from indie star to mainstream maven, 
she’s all Betty. Sure, she looks more like 
a hipster Valkyrie than a stereotypical 
would-be diva: she’s 6 ft. 1 in., and her 
dance moves are vintage Supremes com- 
pared with bump-and-grind Beyoncé. But 


despite pop’s reputation for churning out 
cookie-cutter clones, she makes it work. 
Her voice can be just as anthemic as Katy 
Perry’s, minus the gimmicks. “Somebody 
Loves You,” the song that topped the 
dance chart and can now be heard ina 
Designer Shoe Warehouse commercial, 
was written as a posthumous tribute to 
Whitney Houston’s sound. Betty Who is 
unabashedly pop. And as she is proving, 
that’s a good thing to be. 

“It’s pop music, but it’s not cheap pop,” 
says the blogger Perez Hilton, who’s a fan. 
With Slow Dancing due for release April 8, 
he asked Who to play at his annual South 
by Southwest party last month, the same 
event at which he featured Perry shortly 
before Teenage Dream took her to the next 
level of stardom. “It’s smart pop,” he adds, 
“which is actually really hard to do.” 

Raised in Sydney on Michael Jackson 
and Joni Mitchell, Who came to the U.S. 
as a teenager to study cello at the presti- 
gious Interlochen Center for the Arts in 
Michigan, where her parents still live. 
There, she recalls, pop was “a very dirty 
word”—but when her highbrow classical- 
music education took her to Boston’s 


‘It’s pop music, butit’s 
not cheap pop. It’s smart 
pop, which is actually 
really hard to do.’ 
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A huge hit at Home Depot Who's career took 
off when a fan choreographed a viral marriage 
proposal to her song “Somebody Loves You” 


Berklee College of Music, she left the cello 
behind. There she met Peter Thomas, who 
became her friend and producer, as well 
as the backing band—keyboardist Lauren 
Fuller, bassist Jemila Dunham and drum- 
mer Derek Schurbon—that came together 
to record The Movement in the basement of 
Thomas’ parents’ house in Rhode Island. 

From the beginning, she walked the line 
between mass appeal and quirk, the same 
divide she’s still bridging. Her synth-heavy 
tracks are meant to have a wide listener 
base. “I want people to feel safe listening to 
my music,” she says. “I don’t want them to 
feel like they don’t get it.” At the same time, 
she and her band embraced vintage eccen- 
tricity, wearing Grease-inspired jackets that 
Who’s mother made by sewing Bw patches 
onto cardigans from Club Monaco. 

“I think she was born to do this,” says 
the charismatic Dunham. “It’s so great 
to see how she’s maneuvering her way 
through this whole process. There’s no 
handbook for this, especially considering 
how it’s happened for her, how quickly.” 

Who released The Movement shortly 
before leaving Berklee—she walked at 
graduation but is a few credits shy ofa 
diploma—and soon after performed her 
first live show as Betty Who. Then every- 
thing accelerated. A Salt Lake City man 
popped the question to his boyfriend at a 
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Home Depot, complete with a flash mob 
dancing to “Somebody Loves You.” In 
September, the YouTube video of his pro 
posal went live—and viral. It has now 
been watched nearly 12 million times. 
(The couple was one of those married 
onstage at this year’s Grammys; Who 
later sang at their private ceremony.) 

Before the clip’s debut, on a Wednes 
day in September, Who had been in 
talks with RCA Records, but nothing 
had been finalized. That Sunday, the 
label arranged a late-night meeting. 
She signed. 

All that attention wasn’t part of her 
original plan for stardom. When The 
Movement bowed, she said she wanted 
to stay independent as long as possible. 
What she calls “our little machine”—a 
team she put together with her manager 
Ethan Schiff, another Berklee student 
just couldn’t handle the speed of her 
ascent. Slow Dancing was pretty much 
ready to go as a second self-released EP, 
but without a label there'd be no nation 
al tour, no radio play. A bigger machine 
was needed, so the indie part of Betty 
Who stepped aside. Happily. “There was 
a sigh of relief,” she recalls, “because it 
wasn’t all on us anymore.” 

Besides, it turns out, being a cog in 
that machine isn’t mutually exclusive 
with being yourself. Along with the 
usual trappings of a record deal, for 
example, RCA provided gold lamé let 
terman’s jackets to replace the band’s 
homespun stagewear. 


Pop, the Question 

BY NOW, BUILDING A FAN BASE WITH 
out a record deal is so common it 
sounds almost old-fashioned. It’s just 
the details that differ: Justin Bieber had 
his mom, Kelly Clarkson had American 
Idol, Who had the proposal video. “Each 
new pop star is like a startup company 
now,” says Eric Weisbard, the editor of 
Listen Again: A Momentary History of Pop 
Music. That’s why Betty Who is a lens 
through which the state of pop is clear. 


‘Every time someone 
says “Betty Who,” 
it reminds me that 
’m really doing it.’ 


Releasing an EP independently is 
akin toa tiny tech firm’s building its 
first app. The label is Facebook, offer 
ing a buyout. The public, in choosing 
what to download, does the work of 
old-school A&R pros—the artists-and 
repertory folks who put together a 
label’s lineup. Though A&R is still a cru 
cial part of the way a label works, RCA’s 
president and COO Tom Corson says 
the growth of independently released 
music changes the equation. “There’s a 
lot of metrics you can look at and a lot of 
comments on, say, a YouTube page,” he 
says. “Once it’s out in the marketplace, 
that gives you that many more tools, 
rather than having it be classic A&R, 
which is ears and gut and feelings.” 

Though purists might bristle at 
artist development turning into 
another Big Data business, it can be 
a good thing. A genre that had its 
process on lockdown for decades has 
been opened up, giving individual 
performers—especially female vocal 
ists, from Beyoncé to Miley Cyrus 
unprecedented power. For Betty 
Who, that means she’s able to capture 
one of pop’s most elusive qualities: 
authenticity. 

In the past, Weisbard says, “realness” 
was reserved for male rock and hip-hop 
stars. Meanwhile, a woman in major 
label pop was often seen as a product. A 
perceived lack of authenticity can still 
dog a performer for years (case in point: 
Lana Del Rey), but Who is insulated 
from that problem. Going through the 
startup phase allows an artist to stay 
honest without staying indie. “This 
sounds very Disney, but I would rather 
have a song or image that reflects who I 
am,” she says. “I’m lucky to have the lux 
ury to say that, because I had the first EP 
that I did really honestly and had it do 
very well. [Otherwise], I could be saying 
that and I could be talking out my ass.” 

This star-is-born story doesn’t have 
its happy ending yet. Who still has to 
get radio play and finish the full album 
she wants to release by fall. But with 
the new EP and an ongoing national 
tour, she seems to have carved out a 
place for herself—and she’s already 
shown that pop is not a dirty word after 
all. “I want people to feel excited about 
pop music again,” she says. “People 
write pop music off so easily, and it’s 
too bad. Pop’s the best.” a 
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Theater 


AS A RULE, WOODY ALLEN DOESN'T GO TO 
Broadway musicals. Few, at least, with music 
written later than about 1959. He saw Beautiful, 
the new show about singer-songwriter Carole 
King, only because his friend and sometime 
collaborator Douglas McGrath wrote it, and 
he enjoyed After Midnight because it was a 
pastiche of Cotton Club songs from the 1920s 
and "30s. “I don’t like a contemporary music 
sound,” he admits without apology or particu- 
lar regret. “It’s not my taste. My ear doesn’t 
appreciate it.” Give him Cole Porter or Lerner 
and Loewe, not Andrew Lloyd Webber. He 
never even saw The Producers. 

Which is either a drawback or a blessing for 
someone trying to duplicate the success of that 
Mel Brooks musical blockbuster, one of the 
biggest hits in Broadway history. For the first 
time in his prodigious career, Allen, 78, has 
written a stage musical: Bullets Over Broadway, 
based on his 1994 comedy about a struggling 
playwright in the 1920s who gets his Broad 
way drama financed by a gangster, on the 
condition that the thug’s brainless girlfriend 
gets a big role. The parallels to The Producers 
are hard to miss: two musicals based on hit 
films by American comedy icons, both set in 
the New York theater world, both directed by 
one of Broadway's most celebrated director 
choreographers, Susan Stroman. Can theatri 
cal lightning strike twice? 

For Broadway, just getting Allen this far is 
something of a triumph. For years he resisted 
offers to turn one of his movies—usually 
Purple Rose of Cairo or Bullets Over Broadway— 
into a Broadway musical. Composer Marvin 
Hamlisch (who wrote the scores for two of Al 
len’s early movies, Take the Money and Run and 
Bananas) even wrote a couple of sample songs a 
few years ago for a Bullets Over Broadway musi 
cal. “I said, ‘Look, if you want to do a musical of 
Bullets, go ahead,’” Allen says, “Then nothing 
really came of it, and I couldn't care less.” 

Producer Harvey Weinstein pursued the 


project for a while, but Allen still wanted 
nothing to do with it. Then one day his sister 
Letty Aronson, the producer of his recent 
films, suggested that a Bullets musical might 
work, not with a new score but with recycled 
jazz songs from the 1920s. “All of a sudden it 
landed,” says Allen, relaxed, genial and sur 
prisingly upbeat as he recounts the tale in his 
editing studio on Manhattan’s Park Avenue. “I 
said, ‘Yeah, that would be great.’ I still had no 
interest, but I said that’s the way to do it.” 

In April 2012, he met with Stroman—whose 
shows, along with The Producers, have included 
the Gershwin hit Crazy for You and such recent 
musicals as The Scottsboro Boys—and the proj 
ect got rolling. Allen rewrote his movie script 
in 48 hours, then began working with Stro 
man and her musical collaborator, Glen Kelly, 
to come up with vintage songs that would not 
only evoke the period but also fit the charac 
ters and move the plot along. 

For Allen, a jazz buff who famously fills his 
movie soundtracks with classic jazz and pop 
recordings (and still plays clarinet with his 
Dixieland band every Monday night at New 
York City’s Carlyle Hotel), it was a musical ar 
chivist’s dream project. The final score includes 
a few familiar songs, like “(Up a) Lazy River” 
and “I’m Sitting on Top of the World.” But the 
majority are more obscure numbers—a couple 
of which were new even to Allen, like an old 
Bessie Smith song, “I Ain’t Gonna Play No Sec 
ond Fiddle.” Another find was a racy number 
called “I Wanna Hot Dog for My Roll,” which 
Kelly discovered on an old LP of bawdy blues 
songs from the’20s called Those Dirty Blues. 
Belted out by the gangster’s moll in the first act, 
it’s a showstopper. 

Kelly did the arrangements and rewrote 
some of the lyrics. But Allen was hardly amu 
sical bystander. “He always talks down, like 
he doesn’t know anything,” says Kelly. “He 
doesn’t read music and is very disparaging to 
himself about his abilities. But he’s incredibly 
sophisticated as far as his knowledge of this 
period.” Allen also helped pick the cast, which 
includes Marin Mazzie as the Broadway diva 
Helen Sinclair, the role that won Dianne Wiest 
an Oscar, and Zach Braff as the playwright, 
played by John Cusack in the movie. (Braff had 


55 


asmall role as Allen’s son in 1993's Man- 
hattan Murder Mystery, but Allen didn’t 
even remember him.) He mostly left 
Stroman alone as she staged and choreo- 
graphed the show but was constantly on 
call for tweaks to the script. “He writes 
faster than anybody I’ve ever met,” says 
Stroman. “I would meet with him in 
the morning at 10 o'clock for a couple of 
hours, and [the rewrites] would be at my 
house by 6 o'clock.” 

The show didn’t have an out-of-town 
tryout because Allen didn’t want to leave 
New York City. But since previews be- 
gan on March 11 (in preparation for an 
April ro opening), he has been at the the- 
ater nearly every night, gauging audience 
reaction and coming to the next day’s 
rehearsals with changes for the jokes that 
aren't working. “On film, you do a joke, it 
doesn’t work, you're in a movie,” he says. 
“When it’s live, that laugh has gotta be 
there.” Stroman has stitched it all togeth- 
er with her trademark splashy, character- 
driven choreography, including a chorus 
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Nick Cordero, who plays Cheech, the 
thug who is assigned to protect the mob- 
ster’s girlfriend and ends up rewriting 
the play, was a dancing novice when he 
was cast but spent an hour before each 
day’s rehearsals getting private lessons. 

“It’s Susan Stroman’s show, 98%,” 
says Allen. “She made the whole thing 
work.” For her part, Stroman is still 
pinching herself at getting the chance 
to spin another beloved comedian’s 
jokes into musical-theater gold. “Mel 
and Woody are both hard workers, very 
much about storytelling, with sponta- 
neous minds, unbelievably smart,” she 
says. “Woody is more reserved and quiet 
and all about the work. Mel is big and 
loud. But both are geniuses.” 

The show ran into an unforeseen 
bump during rehearsals, when old 
charges resurfaced that Allen had sexu- 
ally abused one of his adopted children 
with Mia Farrow—allegations he hotly 
denied, once again, in a piece published 
in the New York Times. The brouhaha 





deterred fans or critics. Allen’s movie 
Blue Jasmine won an Oscar for co-star 
Cate Blanchett and has become one of 
his top-grossing films. Nor has the con- 
troversy dampened the buzz over Bullets, 
which seems poised to grab the sort of 
audiences that are flocking to nostalgia- 
laden Broadway musicals like After Mid- 
night and Motown: The Musical. 

Hit or miss, don’t expect Allen to take 
aim at Broadway again soon. “It’s not 
stimulating enough for me,” he says. “I’m 
interested in my next movie.” Magic in the 
Moonlight, which he shot last summer in 
the south of France, will open in July, and 
he’s writing a new film that he plans to 
shoot in the U.S. this summer. “I shoot in 
the summer because the kids are off from 
school,” says Allen, who has two adopted 
daughters with his wife Soon-Yi Previn. 
“We can all go asa family.” 

The schedule also suits a director who 
is notoriously shy about public appear- 
ances, especially when his work is up for 
awards. Come June, he’ll at least have a 
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Mr. Blunderful. Steve 
Coogan expands on his 


greatest creation 
By Lisa Schwarzbaum 


PSYCHOLOGICAL SELF-IMPROVEMENT IS OVER- 
rated. How else can otherwise evolved adults 
explain the enduring success of Alan Partridge, 
the spectacularly self-absorbed, boorish fictional 
broadcaster created by British comedian Steve 
Coogan? For some 20 years, Coogan, in the camera- 
ready coif and wanker wardrobe of his unsink- 
able character, has foisted Partridge on a grateful, 
largely British public primed for every one of 
Alan’s gaffes and pomposities. 

Coogan and his writers (including Armando 
Iannucci, creator of HBO’s Veep) have thus far 
adapted the Alan Partridge experience to radio and 
TV (including the template-setting series Knowing 
Me, Knowing You With Alan Partridge); stripped- 
down webisodes (Mid Morning Matters With Alan 
Partridge); book-shaped autobiography (I, Partridge: 
We Need to Talk About Alan); and faux documentary 
(Alan Partridge: Welcome to the Places of My Life). Each 
time, the audience has responded with there-but- 
for-the-grace-of-cloddishness-go-I relief, an experi- 
ence Coogan attributes to predicaments that are 
“painful and sweet at the same time. Alan’s curse is 
that he’s cognizant enough that he’s sometimes 
aware that he’s said something foolish. He’s not a 
blind fool. The audience takes comfort.” 

Now Alan Partridge lovers (which is to say, hat- 
ers, which is to say, humans) can take cringing 
comfort in the feature-length Alan Partridge, open- 
ing April 4, which finds the less-than-heroic hero 
negligibly more self-aware at 55 and stuck at a 
backwater radio outlet. The station has just been 
acquired by a fat media outfit—not the Kabletown 
crowd that took over on 30 Rock, but close—and 
management is cleaning house. The first to be 
axed is a gentle late-night DJ (Colm Meaney), who 
responds by staging a siege. Never mind that Par- 
tridge suggested the sacking as a way of saving his 
own skin—Alan is tapped to negotiate. 

The Dog Day Afternoon—infused notion is broad, 
but Coogan and company have done nothing to 
make Alan less barmily British. “We could have 
compromised by making our reference points 
international or sending him to America,” Coogan 
explains, but then “you end up pleasing nobody. 
Our fans are Cromwellian in their puritanism.” 

For years, Coogan was best known in the U.S. 
for 24 Hour Party People and cameos in Night at the 
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Alan Partridge 
Like Larry David on 
Curb Your Enthusiasm, 
Coogan's id-driven 
fictional broadcaster 
has never found a 
social interaction he 
couldn't botch 
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Museum and Tropic Thunder. But his profile surged 
last year when he produced, co-wrote and co- 
starred with Judi Dench in Philomena, a compas- 
sionate Oscar nominee of a drama based ona true 
story about faith, sin, forgiveness and the Catholic 
Church that is about as far from the cheery petti- 
ness of Alan Partridge as chalk from cheese. (As 
long as we're being British about it.) 

“It was a cathartic experience for me,” Coogan 
says. “Comedy as an end in itself is like chocolate— 
enjoyable and not very nourishing. Why are peo- 
ple so scared of sincerity? I wanted to talk about 
important things.” He did, and the movie, direct- 
ed by Stephen Frears, was garlanded with award 
nominations and worldwide ticket sales of just 
under $100 million. 

Next up for Coogan is a sequel to 2010's The Trip, 
in which he and Welsh comic Rob Brydon tor- 
mented one another during a culinary tour of 
northern England. This time they'll eat their way 
around Italy. While Coogan describes Philomena as 
his “Damascene experience,” he remains temporal. 
“I'm not portentous or self-righteous! I've still got 
prosaic tastes! I like cars! I’m not joyless,” says the 
man who is first and foremost Alan Partridge. = 
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WHAT’S THE STAR OF A 
monster-hit cable-T'V series to 
do when his monster-hit cable 
TV series comes to an end? Af 
ter five acclaimed seasons on 
Breaking Bad, Bryan Cranston 
could easily have cashed in 
with a few police procedurals 
or villain roles in superhero 
movies. Instead he has made 
the bold choice of testing 
himself on Broadway, playing 
Lyndon Johnson in Robert 
Schenkkan’s new play, All the 
Way. The sprawling historical 
drama covers LBJ’s first year 
as President, from the Ken 
nedy assassination to the 1964 
election, focusing mainly on 
his successful effort to push 
the landmark Civil Rights Act 
through Congress—a feat that 
looks even more herculean 
today, when a President can 
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Great Society. Bryan Cran 





hardly persuade Congress to 
pay its own bills. 

Cranston, a TV veteran 
with little stage experience, 
gives a volcanic and com 
manding performance. He 
captures Johnson's loping 
Southern drawl, his overbear 
ing personality and his politi 
cal craftiness as he badgers, 
horse-trades and twists arms 
to get his way. In truth, his 
bullying hotheadedness often 
seems closer to Richard Nixon 
than LB]—who I suspect had 
more down-home, snake-oil 
salesman charm than the 
blunt instrument we see here. 
Still, Cranston walks off with 
the show. 

Too bad the play is so pedes 
trian. It’s not just the clunky 
expository dialogue recount 
ing the parliamentary maneu 





All the Way examines 


Johnson's presidency 


as he battles over 


the Civil Rights Act 





vers LB] employed to beat 
back a Senate filibuster. It’s 
the dutiful inclusion of every 
major personality or news 
headline from that first year 
in office—Martin Luther 
King Jr. and J. Edgar Hoover, 
the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution 
and aide Walter Jenkins’ ar 
rest on a morals charge—and 
the tinny way the play tries to 
build suspense over an elec 
tion that Johnson ultimately 
won with 61% of the vote, 
more than any other U.S. Pres 
ident of the 2oth century. The 
fact is that the real drama of 
Johnson’s presidency came 
later, when all his political 
skills and good works were 
overwhelmed by Vietnam. 
Schenkkan, happily, is writ 
ing a sequel. Cranston may 
have anew miniseries. ® 


BOOKS 


Unsafe at 
Any Speed 


Michael Lewis pos- 
sesses two virtues 
that are rarely united 
in a single writer: he 
has no fear of talking 
to engineers about 
technical issues and 
he's a top-flight story 
teller. In his new book, 
Flash Boys, Lewis 
applies both skills to 
the rise of high-speed 
trading in the 2000s 
and the way its 
enormous complexity 
was being used to 
do something pretty 
simple—make a huge 
amount of money for 
people in the know, 
without those not in 
the know realizing it 
How could they have? 
“For a market expert 
truly to get inside 
the New York Stock 
Exchange, he'd need 
to climb inside a tall 
black stack of com- 
puter servers locked 
inside a cage locked 
inside a fortress 
guarded by a small 
army of heavily armed 
men and touchy 
German shepherds in 
Mahwah, New Jersey.” 
The heroes of Flash 
Boys are a band of 
insiders who figured 
out what was going on 
and how to get around 
it and, ultimately, 
reform It. More than 
ever, the economic 
injustices of the world 
are made possible by 
the unequal distribu 
tion of information. 
Lewis Is doing his part 
to smooth out those 
differences. 
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hwarzeneg- 
ger appeared 
on BET's 106 & 
Park and did the 
“stanky legg” 
dance with rap- 
per Bow Wow. 
“I'll be back,” he 


quipped after 
finishing. 
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Nabisco’s new 
bacon-flavored 
Ritz crackers 
are—according 
to our infor- 
mal panel of 
snackers—a 
lot tastier than 
you'd think. 


Step aside, 
Simba: Disney's 
Frozen revenue 
topped $1 bil- 
lion worldwide, 
making the 
movie the 


As part of 
an April Fools’ 
Day prank, VH1 
announced it 
would “amp up 
the cattiness” 
with a new slate 
of feline-centric 
reality shows. 
Among them: 
Mob Cats and 
Love & Hip Hop: 
Catlanta. 
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Number of copies the hip-hop group Wu-Tang Cian 


plans to sell of its new album, The Wu—Once Upon 


a Time in Shaolin, as part of an effort to mimic 

limited-edition art; the 128-min. LP will also be 

available for listening at galleries and festivals 
(reportedly for $30 to $50) 





MODEL BEHAVIOR Couture fashion is inaccessible 

to many people for many reasons. But on March 31 
at the Fashion Without Borders show during 
Moscow Fashion Week, models like the two pictured 
above exhibited a more inclusive collection of haute 
clothing, designed specifically for people with 
physical handicaps. 


TWEET BEAT 


Would-Be Emoji 


In light of Apple’s recent pledge to 
create more diverse emoji—a.k.a. the 
cutesy, colorful icons used to amplify 
text messages—TIME asked its Twit- 
ter followers to make a case for their 
new emoji ideas. The most urgent 
suggestion: increase racial diversity. 
(Currently, there's no black emoji rep- 
resentation.) But there were plenty 
of quirky ideas too. Here we Illustrate 
a few of our favorites. 
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QUICK TALK 
Judy Greer 


The actress, 38, is famous for playing 
best friends and sidekicks on Arrested 
Development and in movies including 





13 Going on 30. Now she’s entering bé 
the spotlight with I Don’t Know What wuatis 
You Know Me From, a memoir about 

ae : : > Crazy Rich 
her life in Hollywood, out April 8. eine 
—LILY ROTHMAN Kevin Kwan 


You've played a lot of best friends, “I keey hint 
finishing it 


but you write that film friendships he $ , 
vecause | don’t 
are unrealistic. When did you realize want tena * 
that? How to Lose a Guy in 10 Days. 
That’s when it started to bug me. 
It’s very convenient that you'd tell 
everyone at work your deepest, dark 
est secrets. I mean, maybe you do? 
I’ve never had a desk job. Throughout 
the book, you refer to your husband 
by his full name. Does everyone do 
that? We were at an HBO party, and 
we ran into Susan Sarandon, and 
she was like, “Oh, you must be Dean 
Johnsen!” Some names have a ring 
to them. And since I started doing 
it to him, I’m finding that it’s 
helping me remember people’s 
names. You said you were 
wearing a “magical raincoat” 
when you were discovered. Do 
you have any other good-luck 
charms? No, | get rid of everything. 
| I’malways terrified of having too 
| muchcrap. But you remember 












those little troll key chains? With the 
bright hair? Yeah, I had one of those. I 
used to carry it when I would go run- 
ning, every time, and I thought it was 
my good-luck charm. Then 1 lost it, 
and I did kind of start to hurt myself. 


How else can me 
we convey Sass?’ ‘Because ... the 
@joych3n flan emoji needs its 
entree.’ 
@VTelizabeth 
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THE SURREAL THING At first glance, Wangechi Mutu’s 2007 piece Funkalicious fruit field, above, may seem mostly abstract, 
but the Kenya-born artist’s surreal shapes are also real-world statements. Mutu is known for using unearthly images that are 
often collages to comment on everything from world politics to fashion. Her first museum survey, a traveling exhibition called 
“A Fantastic Journey,” will be at the Museum of Contemporary Art, North Miami from April 18 through July 6. 
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BRIAN NICCOL, president of laco Bell.exp 
fast-food chain's new U.S, breakfast menu would |! 


‘When you take Justin Bieber back. 
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‘I'm tired of not being Heal ‘For teens, it could take 
able to imply a rim shot at ‘Because the place of [typing] POS 
the end of terrible puns.’ bacon is (parents over shoulder).’ 


@Trevorisamazing necessa ry. @TheReallsaacP 














Philadelphia's 
Dock Street 
Brewing Co. is 
making a 


Walking Dead- 
inspired beer 
made in part 
from actual goat 
brains. Sounds 
zombielicious. 


Game of 
Thrones star 
Peter Dinklage 
revealed that 
he hasn't read 
any books in 


the Game of 
Thrones series. 
Somewhere, 
George R.R. 
Martin is writing 
his revenge. 





A Norwegian 
teen gota 
McDonald's 
receipt tattooed 


on his arm, 
then bragged 

to a local paper 
about being a 
“living billboard.” 
Your move, 
Miley Cyrus! 


Chelsea Lately 
host Chelsea 
Handler will 


end her eight- 
season run with 
E! this year. 
She has called 
the network “a 
sad, sad place 
to live.” 


FOR OUR COMPLETE 
FILM, TV AND MUS 
COVERAGE, VISIT 
time.com/ 
entertainment 


By Kelly Conniff, Eric Dodds, Lily Rothman and Laura Stampler 
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Anything Gwyneth Can Do... 
My happily married attempt at perfecting 


the art of conscious uncoupling 


THIS WAS MY OP- 
portunity to do 
something better 
than Gwyneth 
Paltrow. She 

cooks better, dresses better, 
exercises better, parents better, 
sings better, vacations better 
and networks way, way better. 
When Gwynnie announced 
on her website, Goop.com, that 
she was getting a divorce, she 
even said she was breaking 
up better. She and rock star 
Chris Martin were embarking 
on “conscious uncoupling,” 
a process so effective that, 
she wrote, “in many ways we 
are closer than we have ever 
been.” This gives you an idea of 
how much together time there 
is in a marriage between a mu- 
sician and a movie star. 

To outdo Paltrow’s perfect 
divorce, I simply needed to pre- 
pare for conscious uncoupling 
while still happily married. I read 
the 2,000-word essay Paltrow 
posted below her announce- 
ment, written by Dr. Habib 
Sadeghi, her holistic doctor, 
and Dr. Sherry Sami, his 
pediatric-dentist wife. They 
explain that human traditions 
date back to when life expec- 
tancy was 33 years, and now 
that we live until we're 80, one 
marriage is no longer enough 
for many of us. This made a lot 
of sense, except that Paleolith- 
ic people who survived child- 
hood lived to their sos, divorce 
rates trail off enormously 
after 10 years of marriage, and 
Sadeghi is a holistic doctor and 
Samiis a pediatric dentist. 

Luckily, it turns out that 
Paltrow's doctors didn’t invent 
conscious uncoupling. It was 
created by Los Angeles thera- 


pist Katherine Woodward 
Thomas, author of Calling In 
“The One”: 7 Weeks to Attract the 
Love of Your Life, based on her 
meeting her husband. When 
they divorced, she started 

her upcoming book about 
conscious uncoupling. Unfor- 
tunately, when Paltrow made 
her announcement, Thomas 
was away, deep in the woods 
of Kentucky ona deer-hunting 
trip. Just kidding. She was ona 
yoga retreat in Costa Rica. 


When Thomas returned, | 
told her I wanted to prac- 
tice conscious uncou- 
pling with my 
lovely wife Cassan- 
dra in case things 
ever went bad. She 
thought this was a 
great idea and that 
it would give us tools 
to improve our mar- 
riage. One tenet of con- 
scious uncoupling is to avoid 
blaming and take responsibil- 
ity, so [asked Thomas how, if, 
for instance, my marriage end- 
ed because I cheated, I could get 
Cassandra to take responsibil- 
ity for it. Thomas thought that 
wasa tough one, but it didn’t 
stop her. “She'd want to look at 
all the ways she skipped over 
information she sensed. Or 
look at all the ways you were 
trying to communicate that 
she wasn’t trying to hear,” she 
said. I was liking conscious un- 
coupling very much. 

Then I asked how, if Cas- 
sandra left me, she should 
deal with her jealousy when 
I dated a younger, hotter 
woman. Thomas suggested a 
breathing technique. “Then 
list all your strengths: ‘I’ma 


Joel Stein 





college graduate.’ ‘I’m a very 
good person,” she said. Then 
“on the out breath, senda 
blessing to all human beings 
everywhere in the world who 
are suffering from the same 
jealousy that makes them 
want to do horrible things.” 
Horrible, vengeful things that 
as a single man I might be able 
to participate in. 

Thomas also thought Cas- 
sandra and I should talk about 
using collaborative divorce, 
which allows a couple and 









their lawyers work every- 
thing out without a judge or 
mediator. My sister Lisa is a di- 
vorce lawyer who just started 
to do this, and she likes it very 
much, including the “divorce 
coaches,” who are therapists 
assigned to help couples do 
what is essentially conscious 
uncoupling. She likes it be- 
cause, unlike with many of 
her clients, no one throws 
anything at each other. 

Lisa suggested that Cassan- 
dra and I get a “midmarriage 
agreement” in which we figure 
out custody and alimony while 
we're still together. So I sat 





with Cassandra on a Saturday 
night and gently ran all these 
ideas by her, then really lis- 
tened to her thoughts. “First of 
all, Joel,” she said—and then 
something that didn’t sound 
at all conscious but did sound 
very much like uncoupling. 


Eventually, Cassandra 
agreed to splitting custody 
50-50 before starting to worry 
about that too. “My biggest 
concern would be what kind 
of skank you would wind up 
with,” she said, which, honest- 
ly, is my biggest concern 
too. “You're going to 
go with some gold- 
digging woman who 
would try to seduce 
Laszlo with toys and 
candy, and I’m the 
bad guy who says, 
‘You have to go to bed,’ 
and he would be like, 
“Why are you so mean, 
Mom?’” I told Cassandra that 
she is a college graduate anda 
very good person. 

Our pre—conscious uncou- 
pling turned out to be very 
dark. Both of us got very quiet 
and distant. Eventually, not 
knowing what else to do, I 
gave Cassandra a hug. “Why 
do you smell so good?” she 
asked. “Because you're afraid 
I’m going to divorce you,” I 
explained. I gave her a mas- 
sage, and we did not have sex. 
It turns out that part of what 
keeps a marriage going is the 
pretense that it always will, 
that the choice over continu- 
ing has been taken away from 
you by the law, social shame 
and daily habit. It’s uncon- 
scious coupling, and I want to 
keep it that way. mR 
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10 Questions 


Activist, atheist and best-selling 
author Barbara Ehrenreich on cancer, 
Connecticut and the appeal of voodoo 


You're a noted and staunch 
atheist. Yet much of your 
memoir Living With a Wild God 
is about your own mystical 
encounters. Why? 

I don’t even think the word yet 
is right because as I've learned 
since I was 17, when these 
things happened, all kinds of 
people have uncanny experi- 
ences which they can see as 
transcendental or unspeak 
able or whatever, and some of 
these people are atheists. 


| rent and, say, 


Connecticut is going to raise 
the minimum wage to $10.10 
an hour by 2017. In your expe- 
rience, is that enough? 

No. MIT is constantly moni 
toring what you need to live 
on, ona pretty bare 
bones level. In New 
Haven it would 
work out to be 
about $20-plus 
an hour to pay 












child care for 


= 


one child. And 
this is not Inter 
net access, this 


What form did these mystical 
experiences take? 







There were no visions, no hal 
lucinations, no voices. The 
only way I could finally find 
to put it after all these years is 
that it was as if the world 
came to life. The whole world 
was in flame. It was kind of ec 
static and kind of terrifying. 


Are you worried that people 
are going to think you’ve gone 
off the reservation? 

I’m more worried that people 
will say I’m crazy. But I was 
educated as a scientist, and 
one of the things I learned 
was that you do not discard 
anomalous results. If you 
have a result that doesn’t fit 
your theory, that falls way off 
the curve in your graph—I’m 
sorry, you don’t get to erase 
that. You have to figure out 
what’s going on. I’m just 
opening up the conversation. 
Ifin the process I completely 
ruin my reputation as a ratio 
nal person and end up ina 
locked ward, that’s the chance 
I'm taking. 
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is nothing. 





What about businesses that 
can’t afford even $10.107 
Well, part of me says, “I don’t 
care.” This is a moral issue. If 
you have people working for 
you who cannot make 
enough money to live on, you 
don’t have much of a business 
plan. Your business plan is 
really exploiting other peo 
ple’s pain and suffering. 


You were a supporter 
of Obama. Are you 
pleased with his 
presidency? 
No. I have 
many, many 
criticisms. I 
think there 
are major 
disappoint 
ments. On 
the other 








hand, my sister recently got 
knee surgery because of 
Obamacare. 


Are you interested in finding 
another life partner? 

I think I like living alone. I'd 
be happy to have some fella 
who came over, just as long as 
he was out of there by 9 p.m. 


You had breast cancer. How is 
your health now? 

I don’t know. I’m not that inter 
ested [in checkups]. If they find 
something, they'll say, “Well, 
we can give you six months of 
chemotherapy and maybe 
you'll live two months beyond 
that.” I’m old enough to die. 


If | could give you one power, 
one wish, what would you do to 
lessen income inequality? 
Stop all the ways that money 
is being taken from the poor. I 
mean, you can just spiral 
down so fast into poverty. You 
have a broken headlight, you 
get stopped. The fine is going 


| to be greater than the cost of a 
| new headlight. You don’t have 


the money to pay the fine, 
you're looking at an arrest 
warrant—and down you go. 


Would you ever explore the 
idea that this other that you've 
experienced could be God? 

I would not explore mono 
theistic religions. The reli 
gions that impress me are 
those which involve ecstatic 
communion with a deity or 
spirit—like voodoo. I like that 
much better than belief. I 
have respect for that. But as I 
said, I’m not looking for any 
thing, and I’m not going to 
church. —BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


FOR VIDEC HIS INTERVIE 
TO time.com/10questions 
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Introducing the K900, from Kia. 





Challenge the luxury you know.” 





Make real-time transfers 
between investing and banking 
accounts with Merrill Edge“ 


w is simpler with Merrill Edge. Log in once to 
ee your investment and bank accounts in one place and to instantly 
transfer funds* Simple flat-rate pricing of $6.95. No minimum trades. 


No minimum balances. Merrill Edge. It’s investing, streamlined. 


merrilledge.com/streamlined 
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EDGE ‘i a Bank with Bank of America 
Bank of America Invest with Merrill Edge 
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